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Preface 


In my book An Ambassador Speaks I stated that ordinarily an 
ambassador should be seen and not heard. It is quite different 
with a minister. Even if he is not seen he must be heard. There 
is not a function to which he is invited where he is not called upon 
to speak a few words—just a few words. And these few words 
mount up to torrents of verbiage. It is impossible for him to give 
expression to new ideas every time. After all there are a very few 
ideas in currency at any one time and he is neither a philosopher 
nor an eminent thinker to formulate new ideas. Therefore every 
time he speaks he is painfully conscious of the fact that he is 
repeating himself—his only hope is that the audience he is address- 
ing himself to is a new one and that he is using a different language 
to couch his ideas in. Therefore if the same unfortunate reader 
finds the same wine—whatever its vintage—in the same old bottles 
or in slightly new ones, the blame entirely lies with the publisher 
who was so daring as to want to reproduce these speeches. 


I have used the word ‘education’ in the title of this book in a 
very wide sense. Education is the cultivation of the mind to make 
life tolerable and the acquisition of skills for making it possible. 
Education is a life long process and begins at home before school 
and continues after one has left the university loaded with such 
degrees which the university in its bountiful generosity may confer 
upon him. When education ceases the spirit decays and the man 
becomes a mere automation performing merely his physical 
functions. 

The object of education in the narrow sense should be to 
communicate knowledge which is the heritage of the whole world 
and the consciousness of the cultural legacy which is the proud 
inheritance of every nation. With regard to the first we are apt to 
emphasize in the context of modern times science and technology. 


But the second is equally important. A man however technically 
skilled without an appreciation of the music, drama, dance and 
art which his country has produced is a soulless man—a ship 
without a rudder left to be tossed on the turbulent waters of life. 
It is an error, in my opinion, to have a dichotomy between 
education and culture. There are two different facets of the same 
process—to produce an integrated man, one who not only adds to 
the wealth of his country by material production but also by being 
in communion with the stars is at peace with himself. 


Education is a complex and complicated problem in a country 
so large as ours with all its diversities in customs, manners, religions 
and languages. But the main function of education should be to 
find a unity in the midst of these diversities, to evolve a national 
pattern of education which is true to the historical foundations of 
the nation and at the same time is sufficiently outward looking 
as to enable it to take its place among the most advanced countries _ 
in the world. There is no single and swift panacea for this. If 
all life is an experiment, education is even more so. We need all 
the time a free flow of ideas from every quarter, an assessment and 


reassessment of the progress achieved and a humility to admit the 
mistakes made and the courage to correct them. i 


M.C. CHAGLA. | 


1 : Medium of Instruction 


Tue primary purpose of language is to act as a means of communi- 
cation. But I admit that it is much more than that. It is the 
repository of the culture, history and the traditions of the people 
who speak it. It is something closest to the most cherished 
sentiments of the people. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
question of language has roused such violent passions in our country 
and educational standards have been sacrificed in order to uphold 
one”or other of the political views prevailing about the future of 
Indian languages in our country. 

The problem is very difficult because we have a large number of 
languages, all rich in literature and with great potentialities of 
growth. Our Constitution itself recognises fourteen languages. 
We have then to take into consideration our long association with 
the United Kingdom which, while it may have committed many 
sins of omission and commission, did spread the knowledge of 
English, at least among the educated classes, and made it the means 
of communication between one part of India and another and one 
section of the people and another. It would be contrary to history 
to deny that English did have a great unifying influence in our 
country. It was the language from which we learnt not only the 
principles of responsible government and democracy but the 
ringing words of freedom and human dignity which we used on 
many platforms to fight our British rulers. I need not say more 
about English in West Bengal because I like to recall that the first 
English college was founded here and that great leaders of Bengal 
who, realising the value and importance of English, felt that its 
knowledge will help India to become modern and progressive. 
But with all that there was the inevitable infirmity in the use of 
English as the sole medium of instruction. It was not the mother- 
tongue of the people and the knowledge of the language did not 
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permeate down to the masses. It created an intellectual elite but 
it did not solve the problem of illiteracy or the spread of education 
among the masses. 

Let me now first state certain propositions which are universally 
accepted and which I think would be beyond controversy. A 
child must be taught in the early stages through his mother-tongue, 
and, therefore, in our primary schools we must have instruction 
being given through the regional language. In the second place, 
all our Indian languages are rich in literature and each can compare 
favourably with any of the modern European languages. Take for 
instance Bengali. Any Bengali can and should be proud of a 
language in which men like Gurudev Tagore have written. The 
next proposition is that we must have an all-India language as a 
means of communication between states and as a language in 
which scholars and academicians can exchange their ideas and 
through which scientific research can be carried out. The Consti- 
tution has accepted Hindi as this language. It is not because Hindi 
is a richer language than Bengali or some other Indian language but 
because it happens to be spoken by the largest number of the people 
of our country. Having stated these propositions, I will now pose 
the real problem that we have to solve. Hindi is not spoken by or 
even known to millions of our people. Apart from their own 
regional languages, they are more familiar with English than Hindi. 
The development of regional languages is going on apace and I am 
glad that it is so. But in this development there is an underlying 
danger and a very serious danger that while we concentrate on this 
development we may overlook the great national need for an 
all-India language which should act as a link and a bond to tie our 
people together. 

Let me first consider this problem in relation to our universitics- 
We have 55 universities today and 35 of them still retain English 
as the medium of instruction. Some have switched over to the 
regional languages and the others are contemplating doing 50- 
I appreciate the argument in favour of making the regional 
language the medium of instruction in the universities. If the 
regional language is confined, as the medium of instruction, to thé 
elementary schools, then these languages will not have the develop“ 
ment which those who speak them naturally desire. But Englis 
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has been the medium of instruction of universities in some cases 
for a hundred years, in other cases for although not so long a time 
still for a considerable period. Today we do not have the 
necessary text books in the regional languages. The difficulty with 
regard to science is even greater. This is a scientific and techno- 
logical age and the horizon of knowledge is expanding at an 
incredible pace. One can at least translate text books in the 
humanities but in sciences, apart from the text books, the student 
has to keep pace with new discoveries, and this he can only do if 
he is familiar with the large number of scientific journals which 
are at present only published in English or other European langu- 
ages. Therefore as far as science is concerned, even the translation 
of text books will not solve the problem. A large body of scientific 
scholars in regional languages must grow up, who will be publishing 
their researches in journals and magazines which will be available 
to the universities. This is a long and laborious process and must 
take a very long time. Therefore a sudden changeover from 
English to the regional language must result in precipitous lowering 
of standards more particularly in the field of science where, if we 
wish to industrialize our country and transform its economy, we 
need the work and cooperation of our best scientists and our best 
research scholars. 

But the change to regional languages must have another equally 
disastrous consequence. The history of India points to one lesson: 
that our country has fallen a victim to foreign invasion, has been 
subjected to a cruel partition, all because we lacked unity and 
national solidarity. Therefore, in the field of education, we must 
not do anything which will undermine our national structure and 
foundation of unity on which the edifice of our Constitution has 
been raised. What other consequence is possible if in the 55 
universities in this country graduates in arts and science are turned 
out who really know their own regional language and would not 
be able to communicate with graduates of other universities. Today 
we speak the same language even though it is a foreign language 
at a high-powered conference held in Delhi. We do not want a 
day to come when we will need interpreters to interpret one Indian 
to another. ` 
. It follows from this that we must have a common language at 
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the university level. The Constitution envisages that Hindi should 
be this language. But as I am not a politician I can afford to be 
frank and let us admit that this possibility cannot be contemplated 
in the near future. Therefore, English must continue for some 
time to come but we cannot and perhaps should not prevent 
universities gradually adopting the regional languages as media of 
instruction, but while they are doing it and I hope they will be doing 
it slowly and carefully, they must constantly bear in mind the need 
for this common language and the only way to do it is to make a 
study of Hindi compulsory through all stages of university edu- 
cation. But I would go further. We should also make the study 
of English equally compulsory because even when Hindi has 
become, in the true sense of the term, the official language of India, 
the usefulness of English will always remain. It constitutes a 
window through which we can look upon the world outside. It 
will be the window through which all the winds of new ideas, new 
thoughts can blow into our own country. It will always remain 
a language of international relations and a language of science. 
It is a great cultural asset we possess today and it will be a shame 
and a tragedy if as a gesture to political chauvinism we throw it 
away. 

But if we are going to retain English as a medium of instruction 
for some time to come and even afterwards to make it a compulsory 
language, itis necessary that English should be properly taught in 
schools from which the students will go to the universities. The 
most terrible thing that has happened in India today is that our 
standards in English have fallen everywhere and in lowering these 


standards we have overlooked the obvious fact that these poor . 


students would not know sufficient English, will have to attend 
lectures in colleges where professors would be talking to them in 
English. How many professors have told me recently that when 
they deliver their lectures they feel that they are addressing a dead 
audience. The students cannot take in anything and all that they 
can do is to study ‘cram books’ in order to pass examinations. 
Therefore, let us call a halt to this foolish and futile vendetta 
against English. 

; We have now officially accepted the three language formula 
in our educational system; the regional language, Hindi an 
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English. But it is not enough to pass pious resolutions in the 
olympian heights of Delhi and fail or refuse to implement them 
when the enthusiasm generated in the conference in Delhi has 
evaporated. If you are going to teach our students these three 
languages let us teach them well. If a thing is worth studying it is 
worth studying properly. At one time I used to be worried by 
the thought that studying of three languages would be an un- 
conscionable burden upon the child but modern opinion is clear 
on the point that a child has the aptitude to learn languages 
provided he is taught at an early stage. It becomes a burden when 
he is to launch upon the study of a new language at a later stage. 
Therefore, I feel the study of Hindi and English should be started 
at an early stage. 


2: Aims of Education 


I feel greatly privileged in participating in this very great and 
historic occasion—the inauguration of the Education Commission. 
The one main fact that this Commission underlines and emphasizes 
is that education cannot be fragmented and that there should be a 
close integration between the different aspects of education. I 
think we are opening a new chapter in the history of education and 
much will depend upon this Commission as to what is to be written 
in that chapter. We are meeting on a very auspicious occasion— 
the birthday of Mahatma Gandhi. He was the father of our nation. 
He won our freedom and created this nation. To my mind, 
therefore, it is essential that the educational system that we ulti- 
mately devise should be worthy of him and his nation. 

If we look at the resolution that sets up this Commission, you 
will find that the Commission has been requested to formulate a 
national system of education. There are two broad approaches to 
education prevalent in the world today. The first emphasizes the 
worthwhileness of the individual—it holds that every individual 
is unique and he must be permitted and assisted to develop to the 
best that is possible for him. If this is done, it is claimed, the 
national good and the national system of education will take care 
of themselves. In the other approach, a greater emphasis is laid 
on the society into which the individual will have to live and work, 
and it is claimed that, if education helps to create a new social 
order, the good of each individual member will be automatically 
looked after. We, in India, will have to choose a path which lies 
between these two extreme approaches to education. 

As you are aware, India is determined to bring about a planned 
development of its social, political, cultural and economic life. Wwe 
have completed our two plans, and are about to complete the third, 
while the formulation of the fourth is being actively pursued. OY“ 
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determination is to secure a planned progress on all fronts, and 
education is one of the most significant fronts. Our educational 
development will, therefore, be necessarily a planned process which 
implies a determination of the resources available, the priorities 
and the broad programme of action which the country should 
adopt for the next five, ten or twenty years. What is important 
to notice, however, is that in India planning has to be in a demo- 
cratic setting. It is not a plan which is super-imposed by the 
powers that be. The plan which we will ultimately formulate is a 
plan which is discussed at various stages and various levels and. 
receives the consent of the people through various agencies. In 
my opinion, the educational system which we may ultimately 
formulate should reflect both these characteristics. It must 
emphasize the social goals and needs and must also give full scope 
to the development of the individual. It must be a planned 
education and yet, within the plan, it must be possible to experi- 
ment with different ideas of education. 

While we should avoid rigidity and work for flexibility or 
permit experiments, we should all bear in mind that the educational 
system which we are to devise should achieve the social and political 
goals which the country has placed before itself. Education is 
meaningless and has no significance if it does not train the citizens 
of a country to work for certain targets, certain goals, certain ideals. 
What are the goals that we have set before ourselves ? First and 
foremost, democracy. Judged by the population, we are the largest 
democracy in the world. We have, as you know, a democratic 
constitution, a parliamentary form of government, the rule of law, 
respect for individual freedom and all those characteristics which 
belong to a democratic system of government. If you believe in 
democracy, it is necessary that it must be an educated democracy. 
If we have adult suffrage, education must work towards educating 
the electorate to make every man and woman realise what it is to 
go to the ballot box and cast a vote. We should not, therefore, 
be alarmed at the tremendous expansion in education that is taking 
place. There are about 60 million students in elementary schools 
today; the figures are astronomical. When I mentioned this figure 
recently at the Commonwealth Education Conference at Ottawa, 


people were surprised and seemed to realise what a tremendous 
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experiment in education was going on in our country. But in 
spite of this phenomenal expansion, we have not yet reached our 
targets. The Constitution lays down a directive that every child 
shall receive free education till the age of 14. We are still very far 
from reaching that target. Judged by modern standards, even that 
target is not sufficient and we should be able to go beyond the 
age of 14. But the least we can do is to work for this target laid 
down in the Constitution. It is our solemn duty to achieve 
this target in as short a period as possible and to provide every 
child with good elementary education which will make him or her 
a responsible citizen of our democracy. 

The second goal which we have placed before ourselves is secu- 
larism. To my mind, that is one of the greatest contributions 
which India has made to modern thought. The great question 
that faces us today all over the world is to learn the art of living 
together. How can nations with different cultures and of different 
races live together and constitute a multi-cultural and multi-racial 
association? These problems have arisen in many parts of the 
world. The problem Persists even in so advanced a country as the’ 
United States of America, and the same problem also arises in 
Africa and in various parts of the world. Ours is a country of 
many cultures, many languages, many religions and we have tried 
to find out a synthesis between them. Our Constitution is a 
gallant, brave and proud attempt at waving the flag of secularism. 
We have no two classes of citizens. We have given fundamental 
Tights to every citizen. I therefore attach the greatest importance 
to the fact that our education should advance the cause of secularism. 

This brings me to still another goal—the strengthening of the 
unity of the country. In India we have different states, different 
languages and different religions. One of the most important 
objectives of education should be to bring about national integ- 
Tation: integration between Tegion and region, between language 
and language, between community and community, caste and 
caste, religion and religion. How can this be brought about through 
education? You might say that this is a political objective and we 
must leave it to politicians, I am always reluctant to leave things to 
politicians. I think educationists can do the job much better. I 
seriously believe that one of the important questions which this 
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Commission should tackle is this question of national integration 
because it is only through national integration that you can have a 
national system of education. I would, for instance, throw out 
a few suggestions as to how this can be done. It can be done 
through a properly organised curriculum, through proper prepa- 
ration of textbooks, particularly in history. It is shocking to find 
that even today we do not have proper history books in our schools. 
We do not do enough to emphasize, in our schools and colleges, 
our great past and our glorious traditions. We do not tell our 
students enough about how the people of different religions and 
different communities worked together to produce a great India, 
how they fought for freedom, and how the poor and rich and members. 
of different castes worked together under the banner of Gandhi to 
achieve integration. For the same purpose, we should establish 
all-India institutions. These institutions make the mobility of 
students and teachers possible. It is only when teachers from 
one part of India can go to other parts, it is only when students. 
can move from one region to another that you emphasize the unity 
of the country. I, therefore, feel that the more all-India educational 
institutions we have, the better it is for the cause of integration. For 
the same purpose, we should establish an All-India Education 
Service. If you have educational administrators going to different 
parts and not confined to one region, you will be underlining the 
solidarity of the country. 

The fourth goal which the country has set before itself is socialism. 
No one need be frightened by that expression. Socialism, as I 
understand it, is social justice, and surely there is no one in the 
world, certainly not in this audience, that does not believe in social 
justice. Too long has social justice been denied to our people, 
particularly to the poor and the vulnerable sections of our society. 
At one time, women also suffered from lack of social justice. I 
am happy to find that things have changed and that women now 
occupy the highest positions in our country. But even so, the 
education of women has lagged behind. Our late Prime Minister 
used to say and rightly: “You educate a boy and you educate "our 
person; you educate a girl and you educate the whole family. 
The influence of an educated woman is tremendous and her impact 
on society is great. We cannot, therefore, emphasize too much the: 
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importance and necessity of women’s education. Socialism also 
means cultivation of talent. It means that every gifted child should 
have an opportunity of getting the best higher education in our 
country, and we are trying to do this through a large programme of 
scholarships. I do not believe in reservations, or in pampering 
backward communities; but I do believe in giving them every 
opportunity and monetary assistance to better their lot. When 
a poor but gifted child cannot afford to go in for higher education, 
give him a scholarship to meet his needs. That is true socialism, 
as I understand it. 

We must also have a system of education which meets the 
challenge of the modern age. Historians have a practice of 
characterising different ages by the peculiar features that belong 
to that age. I do not know what the historians of the future will 
call this age. But as far as one can see from the trends, the present 
will be called the scientific and technological age. Never before in 
history have science and technology made such tremendous progress 
and, therefore, our education has got to meet this challenge. Too 
long we have been backward. The industrial revolution just 
passed us by and we could not benefit from it. But we are deter- 
mined that we will derive the full benefit from the technological 
and scientific revolution which is taking place all round us today. 
And, therefore; I have attached great importance to the study of 
science. Science is important, not merely from the fact that it 
expands knowledge. It is also important for the fact that it is 
only through science that we can bring about social change. We 
need a modern and rational outlook. We want to do away with 
all superstitions and inhibitions and this can only be achieved 
through a study of science. But while we emphasize the techno- 
logical and Scientific aspects of education, we must not forget our 
Own great past. While we should look ahead, be modern and 
rational, we should also have our feet solidly planted in the soil 
of our country. That is the one way to blend the two cultures of 
science and humanities between which, we are often told, no 
synthesis is possible. I am not one of those who believe in this 
view and I think that integrated education should bring about a 
Proper synthesis between sciences and humanities. 

Education in science is also important because it is only through 
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science and technology that you can eliminate poverty in this country: 
This needs rapid economic growth which implies, first and foremost, 
the development of the human potential. It is a truism to say 
that the best investment a country can make is investment in 
human resources. We spend crores of rupees in putting up steel 
mills, hydro-electric plants and various other monuments to the 
scientific age. But we are sometimes apt to forget that the best 
monument, the most paying investment, even from the financial 
and economic point of view, is investment in human resources. 
If, therefore, we have to eliminate poverty, we can do so only through 
a vast and qualitative scheme of education which is oriented to the 
removal of poverty. After all, what is the difference between a 
poor backward society and an affluent society? The main differ- 
ence is this that in an affluent society the productivity per worker 
is very large, while in a poor backward society productivity is low 
and leads to scarcity in all essential matters. Poverty will disappear 
from this country only when we increase the productivity of our 
workers through an education which should be production-oriented. 
We must lay more and more emphasis on the fact that boys and 
girls who go to schools must learn to use their hands and must 
learn to produce things which will be useful to the country. 

Our education must also produce leadership for the future. No 
country can be really great unless it has the finest leadership 
and education should always be aiming at the production of an 
intellectual elite. It should always be aiming at the pursuit of 
excellence. Now, the creation of this intellectual elite or the pursuit 
of excellence does not entail the creation of pockets of privilege, nor 
does it mean snobbery in education. I look upon the creation of an 
intellectual elite or the idea of pursuit of excellence for the creation 
of leadership. which should be open to the poorest person in our 
country. Opportunity will be open to everybody who has the 
capacity and the ability to reach the top. It is not enough to create 
the top. We must also create opportunities for everybody to reach 


top. 
ram this it follows that the time has now come in our educational 
history to Jay a great emphasis on quality. As I said, there has 
been a tremendous expansion in education. It is almost an 
‘expansion explosion’. There are 60 million children in schools 
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and more and more are knocking at the gates. There aré not enough 
school buildings; there are not enough teachers; there are not enough 
textbooks; but the boys and girls want education, their parents want 
the children to go to schools. In spite of these pressures which will 
have to be met, the time has now come to lay more and more empha: 
sis on quality and this should be done at all stages of education— 
primary, secondary, collegiate and post-graduate. If we look at the 
figures of those who fail in secondary and university examinations, 
one receives a shock for the national waste that this failure involves. 
It also shows that many boys and girls are in educational institu- 
tions for which they are not suitable. I am one of those old- 
fashioned persons who believe that God has given every person some 
talent and that it is the duty of the state or the educational authorities 
to find out what that talent is and to cultivate it. But this does not 
mean that we should encourage people to go to institutions for which 
they have no talent. Therefore, the most important question in 
secondary education which the Commission will have to look into 
is the problem of diversification. Today, every one who passes the 
secondary school leaving examination wants to go to a college, 
although he is not fit for it. We must provide alternative avenues 
to such students. It is, to some extent, this pressure on the univer- 
sities which brings down the standard of higher education. It is 
not the duty of the state to provide every student with higher educa- 
tion. He may not be fit for it. Nor is it the duty of the state to 
Provide full time higher education to every student. What is 
happening in other countries is that they are having correspondence 
courses, evening classes and part-time courses, so that higher 
education should be available to those who are working. We must 
adopt such methods, 

We must also emphasize the importance of the post-graduate 
stage. That is where you get excellence. Itis only the post-graduate 
department that can set the tone and provide teachers for the 
whole system of education. We have several post-graduate depart- 
ments and brilliant post-graduate students; but we need many more 
of them and higher standards in the post-graduate studies. 

These are some of the ideas that come up uppermost in my mind 
when I talk of a national system of education and which I expect the 
Commission will take care of. 
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I cannot possibly conclude what I am going to say without referring 
to the great interest that our late Prime Minister took in education. 
I shall never forget the occasion when I went to him and said that 
I wanted to set up a Commission. His first question was, “Is it going 
to be a national commission?” I said, “It will be a national commi- 
ssion but it will be helped, guided and counselled by eminent 
educationists from different parts of the world.” He looked at me 
for a while and said, “Go ahead. Itis a very good idea.” The 
Prime Minister always took the view that society could only be 
changed by education. The most powerful force for improvement 
of society, for changing of human attitudes was education and 
although he was not an educationist in the narrow technical sense, 
he was in many ways, a great educationist. He saw the vision of 
India. He saw the dream of the India of tomorrow—an educated, 
scientific, modern, forward-looking country—and he knew that it 
would only be achieved by means of education. 
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WE may have a great man, a prophet, and however great his message, 
it is necessary to constantly redefine his philosophy. The difficulty 
is that—many might quote from his sayings—but few try to quote 
them in the changing context of time. We must learn to adapt his 
sayings to suit the circumstances prevailing at a particular moment. 
That is why it is necessary that we should apply the precepts of 
Gandhi’s philosophy to the prevailing situation and the contemporary 
scene. 

Two great precepts that Gandhi preached were truth and non- 
violence. We have to see how far these could be applied to the 
modern scientific technological age. As regards non-violence, I 
think, this precept has even greater force and relevance today than 
ithad in his own time. In this nuclear age when a great menace 
is hanging over us, what Gandhi preached about non-violence has 
a deeper significance and I am glad that most of us in India, who 
believe in his philosophy have not been frightened by the fact that 
China has exploded a bomb. The strength of India lies in adherence 
to the principles of non-violence which Gandhi preached rather than 
in being carried away by what others are doing. 

This is the test of one of the fundamentals of Gandhian philosophy- 
There are people in this country who would want that we explode a 
nuclear bomb and follow the example of China. After all India has 
a great prestige in the world and it is both to maintain this prestige 
and also in our own national self-interest that we should refuse to be 
stampeded by the views of a small section of our country which 
vociferously demands the pursuit of a bellicose policy. One has, 
therefore, to examine the sociological implications of many of our 
policies and institutions. We realise how important the human 
mind is when we look at the Charter of UNESCO. It says: 
“wars begin in the minds of men.” It is not so much the bomb, 
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it is not so much the armaments that are being built, as it is the 
human mind that is responsible for the present conflict and tension 
in our world. We, therefore, have to study how this human mind 
works and how one could change the human mind. 

One great legacy that Gandhi has left us is secularism. Here is the 
greatest scope for a social science research worker in this country. 
Regionalism, communal conflicts and distrust and linguistic chau- 
vinism flourish at will; and all these go counter to the basic principles 
that Gandhi preached in India. Why is it that all these are happen- 
ing in our country? What are the causes? How could one change 
the mental frame? Why this difference between people and people 
who have lived for centuries together in this country? This again 
is a question of social attitudes which have to be changed. This is 
all diametrically opposed to Gandhi’s philosophy. Moreover, we 
find that today these evils exist with far greater strength than they 
did ever before. 

Let us take the question of democracy. Democratic institutions 
are not enough. More important is the democratic spirit. The 
question is how democracy works in our country. What has 
been the reaction of the people in this country? One of the big 
problems of today is to what extent one has to place power in the 
state and to what extent give it to the individual so that he main- 
tains his independence. When democracy turns into dictatorship, 
it is very dangerous because democracy which has the sanction of 
the people can be very tyrannical. Therefore, it is not enough that 
a government is elected by the consent of the people. It is necessary 
that the government governs in the true democratic spirit, and what 
‘we have to discover is whether we are carrying on the business of 
government in this truly democratic spirit, or whether some changes 
are necessary and, if that be the case, what are the alternative 
‘methods of carrying on the government of our choice. 

I was very much interested in a research project which has been 
‘started in Poona by the Gokhale Institute of Economics and Politics 
and some universities from U.S.A., France and Poland. The 
project provides for a team of people from all these countries working 
together to study a number of villages. Their purpose is to investi- 
gate into democratic beliefs as these exist at the village level; how 
‘people react to power and how they react to responsibility. This 
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will be a very interesting project, more so, as it is being undertaken 
by the four countries together. The project will be repeated in 
France, Poland and U.S.A. I do not know whether this has to do 
something with field work and how they propose to do it, but I 
think this is a very important project. 

Democracy has to grow as a result of enlightened criticism, as 4 
result of democratic training. We have got to know how far the 
evils that have crept into our democratic system are as a result of the 
work of the political institutions we have. One obvious expla- 
nation is that vote means power. People exercise that power in 
groups and groups tend to be formed on the basis of caste and 
communal considerations. It is often said that casteism presents 4 
serious impediment to proper functioning of our democratic institu- 
tions. If this is true then what is the answer, because we are not 
going to lead our country to progress unless we eradicate the evils © 
casteism and communalism. If the vote leads to these situations, 
then have we to think of finding out some alternatives? 

It is clear that one principle that Gandhi preached is the value of 
individual freedom and respect for each human being. If we are 
serious about Gandhi, where is the place for communalism in our 
society? The basic concepts on which Gandhian philosophy 9 
based remain an ideal. We pay lip service to him—and caste an 
community still continue to occupy positions of power for differen 
tiation between man and man. If these basic concepts are true, 
how is it that in spite of so much Gandhian discipline and training» 
these evils exist and how do we eradicate them? Is it inevitable that 
if we have democratic institutions, casteism and communalism W! 
continue to flourish? If it is so, in view of their existence in our 
political system, we have to find out a satisfactory answer- 

: The other problem we have is how to bring about autonomous h 
institutions in the country. We all know that there is a nee 2 
having a large number of autonomous institutions in the countrys 
which should act as a buffer between the state and the individu? = 
We believe that power should be dispersed. We believe in socialis™ 
and also that economic power should not be concentrated. 
equally true of political power. This is the true definition 4 
socialism, Therefore, we must work for a pluralistic society or f 
fot for a monolithic society: a society in which we Have s6 
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institutions which hold power and not one in which power is con- 
centrated in a few hands. 

I think that there is no other country which offers so much scope 
for research as India does in its social institutions. We have an 
ancient society and an ancient culture and we want that culture to 
transform itself into a modern society. We have a formal system of 
education which is now changing to technological-scientific and 
this is creating conflicts and tensions. Everyone is locked inside 
the prison of his own mind and of his social attitudes so that he 
is not able to take to these changes easily. This raises the problem 
of attitude-change. The other question is what should be the 
system of education in a changing society. How to improve the 
skills of the people rather than add to the ranks of the unemployed? 
Further, we have to consider the significance of the new revolution 
that is going on in the world; the technological-scientific revolution 
of which we should become a part. Either we completely lose our 
moorings or we should develop our own methods of education 
which could bring about a happy union between science and culture. 
I know there is a great dialogue going on in the U.S.A. and in Great 
Britain as to whether these two should be combined. JI think in our 
country we should have a system of education which will take 
the two asits basis. If this is acceptable there would then arise the 
problem about the system of education for the villages in our 
country. Should it be completely modernized and technological- 
scientific, or should it be a system which takes into account all 
modern technological advances but maintains the traditional basis; 
we might otherwise have to find ourselves in a situation which 
prevails in America and England. What is happening there today 
provides the most important areas of study. There seems to be 
prevailing a mood of frustration. There is a sense of absurdity and 
futility of human endeavour and most of the modern literature 
revolves round this negative concept. A majority of people have 
lost faith in religion and no substitute has been found to satisfy the 
spiritual and emotional cravings of man. We too seem to be attach- 
ing too much importance to material things. Gandhi from time to 
time gave thought to this important problem; he knew the pulse 
of time and thought that there must be some inner power to which 
man should react and have communion with. If we are going to 
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institutes in our country now. But I must frankly confess that I 
am not satisfied at all with the advance that rural education has 
made so far. 

What is happening today? You ask the farmers to send their 
boys and girls to these institutes. Do they go back to the land? 
Do they work with their parents? Do they till the land ? Do they 
tell their parents how to improve the methods of agriculture? No. 
In a majority of cases, the students want to go to the cities and want 
a white collar job. This is the greatest misfortune of our education. 
We have not yet been able to persuade all those who are educated 
in these rural institutes to stick to the land, to work on the land, 
to improve the land, to improve agriculture. And that has been the 
greatest failing of our education. Therefore what is essential is to 
change the status of these rural institutes. Today a student feels 
that if he comes to the rural institute, he gets an inferior sort of 
education. If he goes to university next door at Nagpur and 
gets his degree, he feels that he is better educated. Now that has 
got to be changed. The education given by these rural institutes 
should be as good, if not better, as the education given by the 
University of Nagpur or any other university. It is only then that 
students will come to the rural institutes and feel that they are getting 
as good an education as they would get in a university. 

It is perfectly true that the nature of education given in the 
rural institute must be different from the education given in a uni- 
versity in a city. The education here should be agriculture-oriented. 
Its bias should be towards agriculture, naturally because agriculture 
is the most important occupation we have. And the students who 
propose to take education in this institute are from the rural areas- 
But in other respects, in whatever subjects we teach, the standar 
of education imparted in this institute should be as good and as high 
as is imparted in a university. 

Now, our great problem in India today or rather the greatest 
is that our agriculture is not producing enough for the needs © 
people. Gandhi used to say that no country can call itself really 
free and independent unless it can provide sufficient food to fee 
all its people. Look at our situation today. We are importing foo 
from different countries, paying very scarce foreign exchange. Ws 
are getting large quantities of wheat and rice from the Unite 
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States. I remember, when I was ambassador there, when the 
first agreement was arrived at, the idea was that the food that 
came from the United States will constitute a reserve not to be 
used from day to day but to be released in case there was scarcity 
and prices went up so that the normal situation could be restored. 
What has happened today? Not only we have no reserve but we 
do not have even enough to feed our people. Prices are rising. 
There is scarcity. The first duty of the government, the most elemen- 
tary duty of the government, and I say this as a member of govern- 
ment, is to feed its people. There are other things like housing, 
education, sanitation, health. Before anything else a citizen has 
a right to demand from the government “give me enough to eat”. 
If a government cannot do that, it does not deserve to govern. And, 
therefore, the first important problem that faces us is the problem 
of food. And that problem can only be solvéd provided we introduce 
modern methods of agriculture, provided we teach the farmers to use 
proper fertilizers, to make use of irrigation, to change the age-old 
system of planting and sowing. And all this can be done only if 
these methods are taught in these institutes and young men go back 
to the land and teach the farmers how to improve the methods of 
agriculture. Look at Japan, a small country. Look at its yield per 
acre. Look at other countries. Why is it that the yield per acre is 
so small only in our country which God has blessed with almost 
everything? It is because we have still stuck to the age-old methods. 
The world has gone on. Science has progressed. Technology has 
progressed. And we as a great nation cannot afford to lag be- 
hind other countries in science and technology. 

The other great problem facing us today, as far as agricultural land 
is concerned, is that there is too much pressure on land. There are 
too many agriculturists without getting the necessary yield or return. 
Therefore the most important policy decision we have to take is 
to remove this pressure on land. And that can only be done 
Provided industries are set up round the villages so that people 
working on the land can be diverted to these industries. Here 
again Gandhi with his great wisdom, sagacity and patriotism, realised 
that the farmer in this country was not earning enough, and there- 
fore, he must have something to supplement his income. And that 
is why he launched the khadi movement. There is nothing magical 
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lose our spiritual moorings, we might find ourselves in the same 
arid desert as for example the Americans find themselves today. 
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Warpua has a great name in Indian history. It was the centre of 
political gravity when Gandhi was alive and some of the great 
movements which he started, were started from here. Therefore, 
today one feels that there is a greater atmosphere, a finer atmosphere 
of education in this part of India than perhaps anywhere else. And 
if a rural institute is to flourish, it should flourish in this part of 
India where Gandhi started his great movement to spread the idea, 
of education to villages and to villagers. We are apt to forget 
in India that eighty-five per cent of our people live in villages and 
there are over six hundred thousand villages and the unfortunate 
tendency of our educational system has been to concentrate education 
in the cities. The policy of the British Government was to give 
education in order to create clerks, to produce administrators, at 
best to produce people who would be in the professions of lawyers 
and doctors and beyond that their idea of education did not go. 
After we became free, our whole conception of education has changed 
or should change. And the conception of education should be that 
we should produce good citizens. We should produce citizens who 
would be able to serve the country. We should produce citizens 
who will be able to raise the level of our people. We should 
produce citizens who will convert this poor country into a prosperous 
one. We should produce educated men who will go out into the 
villages, teach the farmers how to produce more and how to change 
the methods of agriculture. This should now be the concept of 
education. 

The Radhakrishnan report on higher education rightly pointed out 
that we must have educational institutions in the villages and not 
only in the cities. In other words, we must take education to our 
rural people and not get our rural people to come to the cities. 
That was the origin of our rural institutes. There are several rural 
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or sacred about khadi. It is a wrong way to look at it. The reason 
why he did it was that he felt the poverty of the peasants and he 
wanted to remove that poverty. And the only way that could be 
done was that the farmer should have something to do besides tilling 
the land and, therefore, he suggested that the farmer should spin and 
those who can afford should buy khadi in order to help the 
farmers. It is a great mistake to take the philosophy of a prophet or 
a saint or a mahatma or any great man and treat it as something 
immutable, something static, something stratified as if no further 
extension in that philosophy is possible. Gandhi spoke in the 
context of his times. He preached a message and a gospel which 
was true at the time he preached it but Gandhi was too great a man 
ever to suggest that his philosophy had become immutable. 

We do not know what he would have said if he had been alive 
today. And therefore those who respect and revere Gandhi should 
not stick to the letter of his philosophy. We should not say that the 
only thing that a farmer should do is to spin but we should accept 
his principle and apply it to modern conditions. And the modérn 
conditions are that we want industries in our country. I am not 
disparaging khadi. That is also an industry that should go on. 
But that is not enough and, therefore, our new idea should be to have 
industries scattered in the country, in the villages, in the rural areas. 
Here again we have made a mistake. All our industries have been 
concentrated in the cities with the result that there is an inevitable 
flow from the villages into the cities. But if you now have small 
scale industries started in the villages, there will be no need for our 
farmers or farmers’ sons and daughters to leave the land and go 
to the cities. And, therefore, I look forward in the next Fourth 
Five Year Plan to a tremendous upsurge of small industries in our 
tural areas. To my mind that is the only solution of our problem 
of poverty and unemployment. We should have in Wardha small 
industries dotted all over the place so that the farmers can take part 
in industries, learn to work and supplement their income. J am not 
against big projects, we need them, we have launched upon 
industrialization in our country. We want steel mills, we want 
fertilizer plants, we want big irrigation schemes. I do not dispute 
thai, but more than all that we want small industries where hundreds 
and thousands of people can be employed and they can turn out 
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small things, useful things, have both the satisfaction of doing 
something, of earning something, and of serving the needs of our 
country. And, therefore, while we need not run down our 
big projects, while we need not decry them, while we need not mini- 
mise their importance, greater importance should now be given to 
the spread of industries in the rural areas in our country. That 
should be our primary objective and, I think, a way of solving 
our agricultural problem. 

Also I should like to say something to our students who are 
receiving the diplomas and who will now be leaving the institute and 
going out to serve the country. I would suggest that there are three 
important objectives which they should set before themselves. 

The first is, of course, the improvement of agriculture. The 
knowledge that they have derived from this institute should be 
spread, they should look upon themselves as. missionaries and look 
upon knowledge as gospel. -They should go out to show the 
farmers how to improve methods of agriculture, to give them the 
knowledge which they have. got. The poor farmer has not been so 
fortunate as the student. The students have come to this institute. 
They have learnt the art and the science of agriculture. Let them 
go and help their less fortunate brethren and tell them what can be 
done in order to improve agriculture. I have a great faith in our 
farmer. He may not be educated, he may not even be literate, but 
heis ahard-headed practical man and if you appeal to him properly, 
I have no doubt that he will respond. 

. The second message that these young men should take —I do not 
know whether this is being taught in this rural institute; if it is not 
I think it should be—is the gospel of population control and 
birth control. Believe me, we will never be able to solve our food 
problem unless we solve our population problem. Every year the 
population of our country is increasing by ten million people. 
That means the state has got to find education and employment for 
ten million additional people every year- That is a Herculean task. 
Thé figures are astronomical and unless we do something to check 
the growth of our population, all our efforts will be like writing on 
the sand. I would like to give you a metaphor. You may write 
whatever you like on the sand on the sea shore. If the waves come 
in, they will wipe out your writing on the sand. Itis just like that 
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when you go on increasing your food production but the sea and 
the waves of population come in and wipe out the writing on the 
sand. We must therefore become conscious of the importance of 
population control. It is the greatest issue that we are facing but 
it is ignored and neglected. We have taken for granted that God 
finds food for all the mouths. That is not true. I think it is the 
most irreligious and evil thought. Some people entertain the 
idea that there is the all mighty God and if he produces people he 
will find food for them. He does not. Look at the starvation 
in this country! Look at the people who sleep on the pavements, 
who have not got a house! Look at the unemployment! Look 
at the misery! It is not true to say that every one who is born will 
find food and employment and minimum of comforts. What has 
happened in the world is this. We have improved our methods of 
medicine, of sanitation. We have wiped out plague in this country. 
We have practically wiped off malaria. There is little cholera left. 
There is less infant mortality than there was a few years back. 
More children live and people live longer. All this is advance on one 
front. In the old days nature looked after the increased population. 
People were wiped off by epidemics or by small wars and the balance 
was restored. Now there are no epidemics in India. There are nO 
small wars and so the population goes on increasing. The result is 
that having succeeded on one front, you have to fight on the other 
and that is the control of population. We want our children to live- 
We do not want them to die while they are infants. We want our 
men to live longer. We want our men to have a healthier life. 
But we want less men and the only way to do it, is by having an 
organized propaganda for population control. And that is why I 
want the young men who go to the country, who go to the villages, 
who go to the rural areas, to spread this gospel of population control. 
From what I know, I am certain that our people want population 
control. They are tired of their large families. They know that 
with the rising cost of living they cannot maintain them. But 
they want to be told what to do and, therefore, our young men who 
are educated men, our young women who are educated women, 
should go out and spread this gospel, tell them that this country 
eat Progress unless we have a planned family, a controlled family- 

ook at Japan. It has cut down its population increase by fifty pet 
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cent because they realised that as a small country it could not afford’ 
to have a large population. It is true we are a very large country 
but looking to our resources, our population has almost reached! 
the maximum. It is four hundred and seventy million today. 
At the rate at which we are increasing, I do not know what the figure: 
will be in twenty or thirty years. 

The third objective, which young men going out from here can: 
achieve, is the eradication of illiteracy. That is the biggest blot on: 
our country. That millions of people should be illiterate, that 
they should not even be able to read or write anything is tragic.. 
In my opinion, we will never be able to solve this problem unless. 
there is active participation by the people themselves. It is only 
when people realise the shame of illiteracy and when they go-out as. 
volunteers to teach grown up people who are illiterate then we will 
be able to tackle this problem of illiteracy. I must compliment 
Maharashtra State on the scheme it has started. I have been telling. 
everyone in India that they should follow Maharashtra. What they 
do is this. The students—boys and girls—go to primary schools,. 
they come back home and teach their parents what they have learnt. 
at schools. This costs the state nothing at all. So, the parents. 
keep pace with the students in what the students have learnt at 
school. So that when the students go to the schools they are: 
students, when they come back home they become the teachers and 
the parents become the pupils. And then, when the village: 
has become literate, there is a special ceremony and an award is 
given to it. I recommend with all my heart this scheme to every- 
one in India. In this part of Maharashtra, I am told you are doing. 
well; if you carry on with this, within ten or fifteen years, you will 
have no illiteracy in this state. Let Wardha, take a pledge. Let 
it take a vow. After all, this is Gandhi’s home. The people have: 
to take a vow that within ten years, there will not be a single 
illiterate man or woman in this part of India. But it is not enough 
to do away with illiteracy. Steps should be taken to see that people: 
do not relapse into illiteracy. And for that purpose it is necessary 
to have a strong library movement. Our boys and girls go to- 
primary schools. Many of them do not go beyond that. They 
forget what they have learnt within five years and bècome illiterate. 
Therefore a strong library movement is essential in order to 
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erates so that they can keep up what they have learnt 
t. Otherwise lakhs and crores of rupees which we are- 


reading literacy among people in giving them primary 
ll be all wasted. 


5 : India : A Synthesis of Cultures 


1 look upon the Osmania University as one of the premier universities 
of our country. It is appropriately situated in Hyderabad which is 
a city in the heart of India and représents the finest traditions of 
Indian culture. Although the University was originally founded to 
give an impetus to Urdu and Persian and Arabic cultures, today it 
is the best illustration of how our multi-cultural society can be helped 
by an institution for higher studies of the character of the Osmania 
University. It represents really three cultures; the Urdu culture 
which was. the result of Muslims coming into this country, the old 
Indian culture represented by the Telugu language, and the Western 
culture which has become so important a part of our educational 
activities due to our long contact with the United Kingdom and 
tecently with the United States. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that the Urdu culture is essentially a 
part of Indian culture and not something foreign to it. The glory 
[heritage is that itis a synthesis of diverse elements 
and, if I may vary the metaphor, it is like a mighty river into which 
many streams are flowing. Our history contains many resplendent 
chapters. It records the great message of Buddha and how we gave 
Buddhism to many parts of the world. It records the age of Ashoka 
and his famous edicts, and it also records the age of Akbar, Jehangir 
and Shahjahan. Akbar dreamt of Indian unity and by his marriage 
to Jodhabai he wanted to cement that unity. Jehangir was thes suas 
result of that Hindu-Muslim union and he and Shahjahan contri- = 
buted some of the most brilliant pages to the history of Indian art 
and culture. This was the age of medieval renaissance in India. 
The Taj Mahal, the moghul gardens, the miniature paintings are all 
prominent monuments of India’s great cultural past. This Univer- 
sity is doing more than perhaps any other to keep alive not only the 
memories of this glorious past, but also to put fresh life and vigour 
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into this aspect of Indian culture. 

The Telugu language is also a language rich in literature and it 
is part of our great Sanskrit tradition. We also owe a great deal 
to the English language. It has played a very important role in 
unifying the country, it taught us the stirring message of freedom, 
the principles of parliamentary democracy, the doctrines of the rule 
of law and independence of judiciary. And although today we are 
working hard to substitute Hindi to play the same role that English 
did in the past, we still admit the importance of English as a world 
language, as a language of science and technology and a language 
which gives us an insight into the intellectual and technological 
progress that is being made in the world outside. 

There is nothing more difficult than the art of living together. 
Even individuals find it difficult to acquire it. It needs a spirit of 
tolerance, accommodation and understanding even for a husband 
and wife or a father and son or a brother and sister to live together. 
It is much more difficult for different communities with different 
languages and different cultures to practise this art. Even in the 
international field, a great problem of today is for different races to 
be able to live together. I therefore look upon this university 
as carrying on a great experiment to prove that a multi-cultural 
society can function successfully and can evolve an atmosphere in 
which men practising different religions, speak ing different languages, 
can live and work happily together. 

This university is also a very fine example of one of the finest 
concepts that we have embodied in our constitution—the concept of 
secularism. To my mind, this has been our greatest contribution 
in recent times to political science and world thought. Ours is a 
Constitution which does not recognize any official religion. It 
treats every citizen alike whatever be his religion, gives him full 
freedom to practise his faith, gives him equal opportunity with others 
for his advancement, guarantees to him his fundamental rights, 
and gives him free access to the courts of law for the safeguard and 
protection of these rights. 

I should like to elaborate a little more this doctrine of secularism. 
It has often been misunderstood. Fanatics have often challenged 
its validity and have sought to undermine its efficacy. When we 
are governed by a Constitution like this, I cannot understand the 
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emphasis on majorities and minorities. The word ‘minorities’ was 
coined by the British to divide our country and to make it easier for 
them to rule it. Lord Morley, when he found the nationalist move- 
ment getting strong, in a famous passage said, “Rally the minorities”. 
Our former rulers devised a Machiavellian machinery of separate 
electorates to divide one citizen from another by converting 
communal representation in all fields into a fine art. It ultimately 
did more harm than good to the minorities. This communal 
representation put merit at discount, made minorities to aspire for 
posts for which they were not fit; it caused natural discontent among 
the majority community who felt that although they had the nece- 
ssary merit and qualifications, they were passed over merely because 
their religion was different from that of the minority communities. 
It was the natural result of this policy that our country was divided 
and partitioned, and one nation and one people was split into two. 

Secularism is more than a mere constitutional device or a 
method of establishing good relations between different commu- 
nities livingin a country: In our country it is based on a philosophy 
and ideals and values which we have always cherished. Tolerance 
has been an idea that has run through the whole of our history 
notwithstanding certain dark patches. It is based on the recogni- 
tion of human dignity, on the acceptance of the value of every soul 
intheeyeofGod. By adopting no official religion, it tacitly assumes 
that all religions basically believe in the same ethical principles and 
are different ways to the ultimate goal. It refuses to label human 
beings and put them in different categories. It treats every human 
being on his own merits. 

It must also follow as an inevitable corollary that religion should 
play no part in our country as far as public affairs are concerned. 
It should be something personal and intimate and it is for every 
individual to decide how he will seek the salvation of his soul. 
Therefore, I frankly do not understand when people talk of minority 
rights and privileges. This expression makes no sense in the 
context of our Constitution. We have the rights and privileges of 
Indian citizens, but they are common to all and no section of the 
country has a right to assert that it should be treated in a special 
manner and given special rights and privileges. 

I should like to say a word to the Muslims of India. There are 
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about 50 millions professing that religion in our country and after 
Indonesia and Pakistan ours is the country where the largest number 
of the followers of Islam reside. Before partition, a certain section 
of Muslims wanted a separate country where the population would 
be largely, if not entirely, Muslim. In order to create such @ 
separate country, they put forward the ‘two-nation theory’. It 
was suggested by them that Hindus and Muslims constituted two 
separate nations, that they could never work together or live 
together and, therefore, it was essential that India should be divided 
on a communal basis. India never accepted this false and evil 
doctrine because if it were accepted, then it would put an end to 
secularism and Muslims in this country would become aliens: 
Therefore the Muslims who refused to migrate to Pakistan and 
chose to live on in the country of their forefathers must emphatically 
reject this doctrine and must give their complete and unequivocal 
loyalty to the land of their birth. I have found very often a feeling 
of fear and anxiety among some of the Muslims whom I have met. 
This, to my mind, is wholly unjustified. It is time they shook off 
this inferiority complex and realised that India is as much their 
country as of their Hindu fellow countrymen. They should be 
as proud of this country, its great past and its present achievements, 
as any other citizen. But it is essential that they should not exhibit 
any separatist tendencies or form themselves into separate communal 
organizations. They should join the mainstream of national life 
and should participate with others in the great and glorious 
adventure upon which we have embarked, of making our country 
a strong, powerful and prosperous nation. They should remember 
with pride that they have made a great contribution to Indian 
culture. But it is not only their part which they should cherish, 
what belongs to them is the whole of the Indian culture and their 
legacy does not commence from the Muslim invasion, but from the 
time when the Aryans crossed our frontiers and opened a new 
chapter in the history of the world. Muslims often feel that their 
loyalty is suspected and they are accused, if not openly, then 
indirectly, of being more friendly to Pakistan than to their oW? 
country. This accusation and suspicion should be emphatical 

repudiated. As far as they are concerned, Pakistan is as much 4 
foreign country as China, Indonesia or any of the Arab States: 
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There are large number of Muslims living in all these countries: 
but that does not make these countries any the less foreign. Religion 
can never be the nexus which constitutes common citizenship. If 
it were so, multiracial societies would become impossible and many 
of the countries would have to be partitioned in order to create 
separate homes for different communities. 

It is true that in a sense Pakistan stands on a different footing 
from other foreign countries. Less than 20 years ago, Pakistan 
and India constituted one country and the people of Pakistan 
racially, ethnologically and linguistically are the same as the people 
of India. That may be a ground for our endeavour to bring about 
better relations between the two countries but that should be the: 
concern of the whole of India and not merely of the Muslims living 
here. As you know, our Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
as soon as he assumed his high office, offered the olive branch to 
President Ayub and his country. The response has been most 
disappointing. The same false and malicious propaganda against 
India still continues. It must be remembered that international 
friendship like international quarrels is not brought about un- 
ilaterally. They require either a common agreement or a funda- 
mental difference. But we have to be clear in our minds that 
however much we may desire friendship with Pakistan, it can never 
be at the cost of sovereignty or integrity of our country. It has 
always been my view that there are more chances of our relations 
with Pakistan improving and ofour coming to some understanding 
if Pakistan realised our clear and unequivocal attitude on the 
question of Kashmir. Whatever else is negotiable, Kashmir 
certainly is not. If it is an integral part of our country, as it 
undoubtedly is, then no government can barter away a part of its 
country in order to buy peace or friendship. Once the question 
of Kashmir is out of the way and once Pakistan is made to realise 
that India will never change her attitude on this basic issue, there 
are many other questions on which a settlement with Pakistan is 
possible. There is no reason why the two neighbouring countries, 
which have so much in common, should not collaborate in hundred 
different ways to improve the lot of their peoples and create an 
atmosphere which, as in the case of United States and Canada, 
would obviate the necessity of guarding the Indo-Pakistan frontier 
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and which would constitute an example and illustration to the 
rest of the world, how peace and international understanding can 
‘be established between two countries which were till recently on 
inimical and even hostile terms. 

My appeal to the students of this university is to try and acquire 
‘an Indian mentality and an Indian outlook. We are too often 
engrossed in our lesser loyalties and we give to our caste, community 
‘or region what should only be given to the nation as a whole. We 
are so often involved in regional, linguistic and communal 
considerations that we tend to forget that the regions, communities 
and languages are part of one nation and one country and it is 
that country and that nation which calls for our devotion and 
‘dedication. Education should teach us how to live and how to 
live together and, therefore, the national and emotional integration 
which we need in our country can ultimately be brought about 
only through education, and in this connection, nothing is more 
important than a proper writing and study of history. 

With such a glorious history as ours, it is a sad and distressing 
fact that we have produced very few great historians. This is 
partly due to our philosophy which believes in timelessness, which 
is concerned more with eternity, and which looks upon this world 
as maya. But we have to adjust and adapt our ancient philosophy 
to modern needs and in the world of today time is of the greatest 
importance. It is by means of time that we measure the progress 
of a nation, its industrial and economic evolution and the pace at 
which it achieves its objectives and targets. It is also by means of 
time that we can assess the past of a country and the way its culture 
has grown and what has contributed to constitute that culture. 
History must, therefore, be taught not merely to record the wars 
and battles, the communal and caste differences or the subjugation 
of our country by foreign invaders, but our history should register 
how from time immemorial people of different religions have lived 
together in tolerance and friendship, how India has absorbed the 
culture of its invaders and made it part of its own. It should also 
be a glittering biography of the great sons of India who have shed 
splendour on the pages of its history. It is only through teaching 
of history like this that we will realise the fundamental unity of our 
country and the oneness that emerges from its many diversities. 
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6 : Education for the Elite 


I know there are some who are against public schools in this 
country. But in my individual, personal and official capacity 
not only am T not against public schools, I want more and more 
public schools like this in India. In this country we have to attach 
importance to quality, we have to find the best talent, we have to 
give the best education, we have to create the leaders of tomorrow. 
And it is only institutions like this that can do so. But, when I 
say that I am in favour of public schools and I have made no secret 
of it—I say this subject to two conditions and I think both these 
conditions apply to this school. The first is this: I do not want 
public schools to create snobs. To my mind a snob is an unculti- 
vated, uncivilized, uneducated man. A snob takes pride because 
' he is born in a particular station, or because he is born to wealthy 
parents, or because he happens to be in an institution whether he 
deserves it or not. Everybody should take pride in his institution. 
Not only he should be loyal to his institution, he should be proud 
that he belongs to a great institution like this. But there is all the 
difference in the world between snobbery and pride. We have 
heard of the public school tie in England. Well, the public schools 
of England also create snobs, but the public schools of England 
have also created some very great men. We want young men to 
become great leaders, great scientists, great teachers, great diplo- 
mats of tomorrow; and it is institutions like this that can create 
these people. The second condition which I attach to my support 
to public schools is that institutions like this must get people from 
all strata of society. This school was founded in 1875. It was 
intended for a particular class of people; it was intended for the 
children of princes, of the nobility, of the aristocracy. In 1875 
India was different; the world was different. We are living now 
in 1965. A revolution has taken place in the world—not merely 
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a revolution in the sense that we have become free but a revolution 
in the sense of ideas and ideology, a revolution in technology and 
science, and we cannot today permit the school to exist on the same 
terms as it existed in 1875. Therefore I want to see here young 
men drawn from all strata of society. What should qualify for 
this school is not birth, not wealth, but merit. 

I know the fees are very high—two thousand five hundred 
rupees a year. Therefore there must be a large number of scholar- 
ships. I want this institution not to be a place where only rich 
men’s children could come but I want this institution to be a place 
where the most brilliant students in India should be able to get 
education. 

I am a great believer in the intellectual elite. It is a mistake to 
say that in democracy you should not have an intellectual elite. 
Democracy means egalitarian society but God has not given the 
same talents to everybody, and more than in dictatorship, there 
should be leadership in democracy and an intellectual elite. What 
democracy says is ‘you must give equal opportunity to everybody’. 
The emphasis that democracy places is on equality of opportunity, 
not on the equality of talent. You know and I know our talents 
are not the same and, therefore, if this institution is to be demo- 
cratic, if it is to fit in with the present conditions in India, it should 
give every opportunity to every young man of talent, however 
poor he may be, to come and study here. Therefore the reason 
why I am in favour of public schools, why I want more public 
schools like this, is that I am anxious that we should find talent in 
this country and give the greatest opportunity to that talent to do 
its best; and I have no doubt that this institution is doing it. 

One of the parents who is here made a very significant remark. 
She said, “My grandson, who was studying in Bombay, was never 
interested in his work. Here he is interested in his work.” In 
that one sentence she gave me the conception of real education. 
Real education consists in getting the students interested in their 
work. Education should not be a torment and a torture. If you 
can get the students to put their hearts in their work, to make the? 
feel that what they are doing is something worthwhile, then you 


have solved the problem of education, and you are really educating 
your students. 
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I was also happy to learn of their holiday projects. I think one 
of the biggest problems of education is the problem of leisure when 
students are not actually studying in the school. What are you 
going to do for that? To my mind, most of the indiscipline that 
you read about is due to the fact that school boys and girls, girls 
less than boys, have time hanging on their hands and they do not 
know how: to utilise their spare hours. Therefore these holiday 
projects which enable students to go and do something creative is 
the finest activity you can have in any school or college. There 
are so many problems in this country calling aloud for solution, 
so much social work you can do; adult literacy, road building, 
sanitation, health. If our school boys and girls realised that there 
is so much work which could be done in the holidays, then I think 
we have gone a long way towards the solution of many of our pro- 
blems. After all nothing gives you greater pleasure than creation. 
It is because our education is so formal, so stratified, so inhuman, 
that it has not succeeded. But if you can make our children do 
creative things, take pleasure in feeling that this is what they have 
produced, I think you have solved the great problem of education. 

Mr. Gibson did me the honour of quoting from a speech I delivered 
many years ago when I was much younger than I am today. But, 
at any rate, the two points that Mr. Gibson made—may I apply 
them to the institution here? I said, as far as I remember, that 
ina democracy the rule of law must be supreme and we must value 
the importance of the individual. 

Now let me take the rule of law. I was perhaps using it in the 
legal, judicial sense because in 1950 I was Chief Justice and I was 
thinking of the rule of the law which we find embodied in our Con- 
stitution. But the rule of law has a deeper significance than that. 
It applies to our lives and our institutions and I should like to apply 
it to this institution and tell the students here what the rule of law 
should be. The rule of law means; first, discipline. If law is 
supreme then it must follow that you must obey the law and if you 
obey the law, it can only be that you are disciplined. No individual 
and no nation can be great unless each is disciplined. We hear 
about artists, I hear some young people coming and telling me: 
“Oh, look at the modern artists who paint modern paintings. They 
just take a brush and a paint box and daub the canvas and it becomes 
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modern painting.” That is entirely wrong. If yow read the history 
of Piccaso, who is one of the greatest of modern painters, he will 
tell you that he spent years learning how to draw the line. He 
studied human anatomy, how to draw the proper figure, and having 
disciplined himself, he then let himself go. He could draw anything 
he liked, anything he fancied, but the initial discipline was there. 
It is the same about a nation. A nation may have all the qualities 
in the world: talent, brilliance, wealth, a great spiritual pasts 
but if it is not disciplined, it can never go forward in the modern 
age. Therefore I appeal to the young men here to put discipline 
in the highest possible place as far as their priorities are concerned. 
I am horrified to find that in this democracy of ours, in a free 
country with a government elected by our own people, students 
should agitate, students should break the law, students should 
indulge in acts of vandalism. If this is all that our education can 
teach, then I am afraid it has failed because discipline means control 
of your passions, control of your emotions. Discipline is the very 
basis of education, and therefore that is the first implication of 
the rule of law. 

The second implication is: the rule of law implies equality before 
the law. The rule of law says everybody is equal before the majesty 
of law—whether he is a king, a prince, or the humblest citizen; 
whether it is the chief minister or the prime minister on the one 
side and the ordinary citizen on the other—the law adjudges betwee? 
them equally without tilting the balance in favour of one or the other: 
Now that again is a great principle you have to learn in this institu- 
tion. 

You are very fortunate that you are living in the city of Ajme! 
and you are living in the State of Rajasthan. This is my first visit 
to Ajmer and as I went round I said to myself, ‘what a great city 
this is’. This is a city where I find the confluence, if I might use 
that expression, of three civilizations—the Hindu civilization, 
Muslim civilization, and the Western or the British civilizatio™ 
We can draw inspiration from all these three civilizations. *, e 
find here men of different religions, different communities, livin’ 
asia happy family, and this is the place where you should learn the 
principle of equality—all Indians are equal not only before the 1a d 
that is a Constitutional principle, but what is more important ® 
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more difficult to learn, is that you must treat every human being 
as equal in the eye of God. As a lawyer it is very simple to say 
‘equality before the law’, but as a human being with a human 
approach you must be able to say that whether a person is a Harijan, 
or a Hindu, or a Muslim, or a Christian, or a Parsee, he is equal, 
his soul is as valuable as the soul of anybody else. Do not forget 
our civilization is a composite civilization. It is a civilization of 
which we must be proud. It is a civilization which is a synthesis of 
many civilizations, many cultures. Many people have come to 
our country. We have absorbed them. We have absorbed their 
culture and we have made it a part of our own culture. And 
therefore to talk of Hindu culture, or Muslim culture, or Christian 
culture, is to me something incomprehensible. What we have today 
is Indian culture. We are all Indians and caste or community is 
purely a personal matter. It is a matter between me and my God; 
but otherwise we must all accept the principle, not only because we 
are living in a democratic society, not only because our Constitution 
lays it down, but because if we are educated, civilized men, we must 
accept equality of human beings. 

Then I said about the supremacy of the individual, and that 
requires reminder in today’s age of science and technology. I am 
doing my best to support science and technology because I think 
India cannot become a modern country unless it takes part in 
the technological revolution that is going on. But let us never 
forget that man must always remain supreme, that man is greater 
than the machine, that he must always hold the stage, that he must 
always be in the centre of the stage, and we must learn to respect 
the human personality. Each individual is unique and it is the 
uniqueness of the individual that adds interest to life, that makes 
existence tolerable, and also should make us feel that we have to 
try and understand his uniqueness, and try and develop that unique- 
ness. That should teach us the quality of tolerance. That again, 
to my mind, is the greatest quality that every educated man should 
learn. 

What does tolerance mean? It does not merely mean that you 
put up with certain difficulties, with certain hardships, with certain 
opposition. Tolerance means the quality of understanding and 
appreciating the other man’s point of view. Tolerance méans the 
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quality of being able to say to oneself, ‘I may be wrong’. Tolerance 
means a belief in not infallibility but fallibility. In a democracy 
there should be no infallibility. I must always be prepared to say: 
“I am fallible. I might be wrong. The other man might be right.” 
And when you live in this large community, I think tolerance is a 
quality which is easy to learn. d 

Finally, one of the most difficult arts to learn is the art of living 
together. Itis a very difficult art. We in our country are trying 
to learn it with different castes and communities. In the world 
outside we are learning it internationally. What is the meaning of 
peaceful co-existence in which we believe? It is the art of living 
together as between nations. In this institution, students from 
different communities and castes can learn this art, one of the most 
important and difficult of arts, of living together. If you have 
learnt it here, you will be able to practise it internationally, because 
if you all knew the art of living together, if you knew what tolerance 


meant, then I think the world would be a better and a happier place 
to live in. 
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From the dawn of history, from the beginning of civilization, man 
had to design and fabricate the implements he requiréd. When 
he started growing food, he had to design implements which could 
help him to turn over the soil, sow the seed and so on. Therefore, 
in the elementary and basic sense, in the fundamental sense, the 
profession of engineers is the oldest in the world. We are living in 
acomplicated and complex society and I think the responsibility 
of shaping the society, of moulding the society, of designing the 
society and of ultimately creating the society, to a large extent, rests 
with the engineers in the country. 

I attach the greatest importance to technical education in our 
country. We cannot progress unless we realize how important 
technical education is to the future generation. So far our education 
has developed on formal lines. When we were young, we had only 
formal education; we learnt literature, history and philosophy but 
we did not realize the importance of technical education. We did 
not realize the dignity of manual labour. We did not realize that 
we should have learnt not only to use our mind but also the use of 
our hands. 

Let me briefly sum up my own views on technical education. 
I do not pretend to be an expert. I am very much of a layman, 
particularly in this subject. What we need in India is three types 
of engineers, and let me tell you how I divide these three categories. 
First, we want men right on the top; the leaders, who will guide and 
mould the society. Now, in every society there must be leaders, 
there must be intellectuals and this is all the more so in engineering 
education also. We have some of the finest institutions in India and 
our Indian Institutes of Technology are intended to create leaders 
in technology. We have some very fine post-graduate departments 
and institutes, and Dr. Sen’s institution—Jadavpur University— 
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is one of the finest engineering institutions in the country. These 
institutions are intended to create leaders. 

A society cannot consist only of leaders just as a society cannot 
exist without leaders. Therefore, we come to the second category, 
which we may call as ordinary engineers. I do not use the word 
‘ordinary’ in a derogatory sense, but these are engineers who get 
their degrees and who work as ordinary engineers. 

Now I come to the third category to which I attach great 
importance. In this category, we have the greatest shortage in the 
country and that is of ‘technicians’, What is happening in India 
is this: we have too many engineers and too few technicians. 
Engineers are working on jobs for which they are not intended, 
and this has resulted in a tremendous waste of engineering talent. 
Experts from the U.S.A. have told me that this is the only country 
where first class engineers are working on jobs where ordinary 
diploma holders should be working, and this is one reason that has 
led to frustration among engineers. Therefore we should have a 
large number of diploma holders. We want thrice the number of 
diploma holders than degree holders. It is for this purpose that 
we are attaching importance to technical schools, polytechnics 
and professional examinations like the one which this institution is 
conducting. We want more and more men to go to these insti- 
tutions from secondary schools. I want at least fifty per cent of 
these who are today going to colleges and universities to go to 
technical schools and polytechnics and become technicians. It 
will help to solve a major problem of ours, that is the tremendous 
pressure on colleges and universities as a result of which the 
standards of higher education are falling. If we have institutes 
where boys and girls can be trained, then there would be no reason 
why everybody should go to colleges and universities. 

A great difficulty of ours today for training more technicians 
is the lack of teachers. In some of our best institutes today forty 
to fifty per cent posts of teachers are not filled up. We have got to 
do something to solve this problem. I would suggest to our 
Important institutions to help us to have part-time teaching- 
There are, I gather, 50,000 members on the roll of the institution- 
Some of these able members could be persuaded to devote part of 
their time to teaching in engineering colleges and polytechnics. 
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If every member devotes 3 to 4 hours a week—some in our engineer- 
ing colleges, some in our polytechnics—it will be a great help and 
would create a fine sense of cooperation and collaboration between 
the practical engineers and the students in these colleges and 
polytechnics. : 

The second solution to this problem is that we should have more 
collaboration with industries. I know that in England they have 
the sandwich courses. There if a man works in industry, he is 
permitted to go and study in institutions, he is given special holiday 
and yacations so that while studying he is also learning practical 
work. This is one form of collaboration between industry and 
science and technology to which I attach great importance. 
Industry must realize that its advance will not be possible unless 
it gets the personnel, the engineers and scientists which it needs. 

The third suggestion I would make to solve the shortage of 
technicians is the starting of correspondence courses, which has 
been tried on a large scale in the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. and even in 
England. I hope this institution will think about it and help us 
in devising correspondence courses to train some of our boys 
who want to be technicians. 

Now, what is technology ? It is the application of science to 
practical needs of men. Science gives us the basic principles of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, etc.; and the technologist 
knowing the principles of science applies them in order to devise 
and manufacture things which makes the lot of man happier, more 
contented and more comfortable. His existence is far more 
happier today than what it was 50 or 100 years ago. And 
therefore, if we want to have a technological society, ifwe want to 
participate in the technological revolution that is going on today, 
we have to attach the greatest importance to science. It is only 
through a knowledge of science that we will be able to create 
ultimately a technological society. That is why I am attaching 
very great importance to the teaching of science in our schools. 
When I was in school, I learnt no science. I did not know any- 
thing of the elements of physics, chemistry or biology. Today, 


all the world recognizes that science should begin at the earliest 
possible stage. 


How is it that Russia in a short time has gone to the top position 
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today? Today it is the leading technological country in the 
world. Why ? It is because they realized the importance of 
science and started teaching science to their students from the 
primary school. We had the other day a team of Russian scien- 
tists who visited our country. We have got their report—a first 
class report—and they have given us the advice that we should 
start teaching of science not from the secondary school but from 
the primary school. For this, we do not want laboratories, we 
do not want sophisticated equipments and instruments. But we 
must instil in our boys and girls the quality and faculty of obser- 
vation. We as a nation are not successful in this since we are by 
nature introverts. We are not extroverts. When we walk through 
a street, we do not observe flowers, or the architecture of the 
buildings, but we are all the time thinking of our own souls and of 
the next world. It is time our boys and girls learned how to 
observe, the first pre-requisite of a scientific bent of mind. Even 
at a school without any equipment, if you look outside, look at 
what is growing, look at the sun, the stars and the moon, by sheer 
observation we can understand certain laws of science with our 
own faculties. In this way we can instil the scientific temperament 
in our children. 

Further, our education should be production-oriented. We 
must have multipurpose schools where boys and girls not merely 
tead books but produce something. There is no greater pleasure 
in this world than in creation. If boys and girls are asked to create 
something, produce something, all acts of indiscipline will vanish 
and there will be joy in study. Why do boys and girls get bored 
going to our schools? It is because they feel they are not creating 
anything. They feel they go to school just in order to pass the 
examinations. But we must give our education a bias in favour of 
production. I am not in favour of anything in particular. Every 
child wants to create something, and to help him to do this, we 
should have good institutions. 

We should also have special refresher courses and summer 
schools for our engineers already in employment. We must accept 
the position that education does not stop when we leave schools 
and colleges. Education must continue throughout our life a” 
Specially in science and engineering where knowledge is increasing 
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so fast, we cannot afford to lag behind. An engineer or a scientist 
has to know the advances being made in science or engineering 
today. Those who have already risen in the profession may feel 
shy of going back to colleges but times have changed now. They 
should not forget that it should be their constant endeavour to 
catch up with the modern advances. Therefore, I think that in 
our industry, in our public corporations, it should be a part of an 
engineer’s duty to take up refresher courses and study in summer 
schools so that he can keep himself uptodate. 

We have too long depended on foreign countries for our 
technology, for our know-how, and we have always been walk- 
ing on crutches. I have no doubt in my mind that we have 
sufficient talent in this country, engineering and scientific and 
all the know-how, and yet every time when a new industry has 
to be set up, we turn to foreign countries for collaboration 
which includes the know-how. We have consultant firms which 
are of the best and yet we prefer foreign talent. What we lack 
today is confidence in our own men. Not that there is no 
talent. If we only ask, give us this know-how, prepare and design 
this plant, fabricate this plant, I have no doubt that they will do it. 
I, therefore, feel strongly that before we turn to foreign countries, 
ask them to give us their plans, to give us their know-how, it is our 
bounden and patriotic duty to turn to our own men. We had 
political Swaraj. We had many kinds of Swaraj. Let us now 
say we want not merely technical Swaraj but also technological 
Swaraj. In the sphere of technology also, we must get our Swaraj 
and run our country ourselves. Therefore, the one important 
aspect of the problem before us to which we must attach the 
greatest importance, and in fact we have done so, is to raise 
engineers who design and fabricate pilot plants and prototypes. 

The engineering profession has a great future and the progress 
of cur whole country depends on it. We want a society where the 
standard of living of our people is raised. Our people have 
suffered too long in poverty, illiteracy, disease and unemployment, 
and it is for the engineers now to help us in changing and making, 
our country, which is a great country, a place where the common 
man, the humble man will look up and say, “I have the dignity of a 
human being.” 
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WE are on the eve of the Fourth Five Year Plan and this Conference, 
according to me, has a special importance and significance. We are 
fast coming to the end of the Third Five Year Plan. It is much 
better that we should start thinking of what we are going to do 
in the next Five Year Plan. I think the next plan will be crucial, 
vital for all national purposes and particularly with regard to 
education. Education often becomes the first casualty whenever 
there is an economy drive. I think people are now beginning to 
realise more and more that education should have top priority. 
I think, next to defence, education is perhaps the most important 
of all the national sectors, I think the one thing we want to 
emphasize in the next plan is quality and consolidation. There 
has been a tremendous expansion in education, an expansion that 
has never been seen perhaps in any part of the world but now we 
have to take stock and Tealise that the time has come when we 
should begin to think of standards, of quality, of consolidating 
the advance that we have already made. The next important 
question we have to consider is the method and mode of financing 
education. In the last three Five Year Plans, we have played with 
many ideas. We now have some data to fall back upon, data on 
which we can make an assessment and, therefore, one of the 
important things we have to consider is how education is going to 
be financed in the next plan. 

The other question we have to consider, and again this is 4 
crucial question, is the problem of teachers. Now the problem 
assumes three aspects. First is the shortage. How are we going 
to make up the shortage of teachers? If the number of students 
is going to increase in Primary schools, in secondary schools, 1? 
universities, we have got to provide sufficient number of teachers, 
and not only have we got to think of this question from the point 
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of view of numbers but from the point of view of quality. Our 
young men and women are entitled to demand from us that they 
should not only have teachers, sufficient number of teachers, but 
properly qualified teachers. The other point that arises is the 
question of emoluments of teachers. That is one of the most 
burning topics of the day. Every state has its problems; there is 
agitation, direct action and we have got to make up our minds 
what we are going to do about the emoluments of teachers. 
Next, we have to decide whether we should not determine that 
education in future should be production-oriented. Or, in other 
words, that education should be such that it meets the needs of 
society. Societies differ from country to country. We have a 
society which is peculiar to a developing country. It is also a 
society which is peculiar to a very old civilization. So, we combine 
two aspects in India; an old and glorious past, great cultural 
traditions and economic poverty. And our education has got to 
be oriented so as to meet the needs of this society and we have to 
devise ways and means of so regulating our education that our 
young men and women who are trained should help our society to 
attain the goals which our Constitution and our polity have set 
before the nation. Therefore, I attach the greatest importance 
in the next Five Year Plan to technical education and to science 
education. Technical education, because our country can never 
become prosperous unless we have a technical base to our produc- 
tion. We want trained technicians, we want trained technological 
men, we want men of science who will be able to convert a society 
of poverty into a society of plenty. I attach great importance to 
science not merely because science means knowledge but science 
also means a method. of changing the outlook of a country. It is 
only through scientific education that we can change our mental 
and psychological attitudes. We still suffer from superstitions and 
prejudices which obstruct our progress. If we are to fight our 
prejudices and superstitions, science is the only way to bring about 
this consummation. We talk of groupism and factionalism and 
casteism in our country; unfortunately, it is there. But the only 
way to fight it is to bring up our young boys and girls in the study of 
‘science so that they begin to understand the value of objective reality, 
of objective assessment, of a rational modern outlook in society. 
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Turning first to primary education. As far as primary education 
is concerned, we have exceeded the targets laid down for us in the 
Third Five Year Plan. By the end of the Third Five Year Plan, more 
students will be enrolled than was anticipated. But let us not 
forget that we have a constitutional directive which is to make 
education free and compulsory for all children between 6-14 and 
even with this tremendous expansion, we will not be able to give 
free education to boys and girls of 6-11 till the end of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan and the anticipation is that as far as children 
between 6-14 are concerned, it would be 1985 before we reach that 
target. But, in expanding primary education, in flourishing statistics 
and figures before ourselves and before the world, we sometimes 
forget that what the Constitution requires is not merely putting 
children in schools but giving them real education. Therefore, if 
we are to be loyal to the Constitution, we have to give to our 
children education worthy of its name. And, in this connection, 
I should like to emphasize the tremendous wastage that takes place 
in primary education. Almost fifty per cent children who enter 
the primary schools fall off after two years of schooling. By the 
time they have done two years, they cease to attend schools, revert 
either to unemployment or to whatever jobs they might be doing- 
Therefore we have to tackle this problem of wastage. One way 
of tackling it is to make school education more popular, more 
attractive to persuade boys and girls to continue in schools and 
there are various methods of doing so. One method, for which the 
initiative was taken by the Madras Government, was the mid-day 
meals. The other is how to teach our boys hobbies, to make them 
do work which is interesting, not merely ask them to read textbooks 
and memorise facts and figures to be poured out in the lap © 
examiners. Therefore, as far as primary education is concerned— 
of course, this applies also to higher levels of education—we hav 
t on 
training these boys and girls and if after all the money that has 
been spent, they relapse into illiteracy, then this money is completely 
wasted and, therefore, the attempt should be not to stop at giving 
primary education but see that they remain literate and remain 
interested in learning and study. For that purpose We have t° 
produce literature for children. We have to have a tremendous 
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expansion of the library movement, we have to make available 
books for children so that they should read books, be interested in 
reading and continue education for a life-time because it is only 
through libraries and books that you continue your education. 
It does not end at any stage in one’s life and it is a continuing 
process. 

Then, with regard to primary education, there is the terrible 
imbalance that exists between different sectors. First, the imbalance 
between boys and girls. I attach the greatest importance to 
women’s education, to the education of girls. No society can 
progress unless the girls are educated. I have often said this and 
I repeat: educate a boy and you educate an individual, educate a 
girl and you-educate a whole family. But, I am afraid, girls’ 
education is lagging far behind that of the education of boys. 
Something has got to be done to make up this imbalance. 

There is also the imbalance between forward and backward 
states. I mean no disrespect to Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan 
or Madhya Pradesh, which are educationally backward. The 
Madras State and other Southern States are advanced in education. 
There is a tremendous imbalance between the spread of education 
in these states. This imbalance has to go. We must always 
remember that India is one and united and India has got to march 
ahead as one. We cannot have one section marching ahead and 
the other section lagging behind. And, therefore, this imbalance 
has got to be made up. Then, there is the imbalance in different 
parts of the states themselves. Take U.P. again. The eastern 
part of U.P. is terribly backward as contrasted with western 
part of that state. Now, this again is wrong. We cannot have 
in the same state a sector which is backward and a sector which is 
progressive. It leads to frustration, it leads to discontent and it 
leads to many things which are not good for any state. 

There is also the imbalance between the salaries given to teachers 
in different states. I believe that local conditions vary from state 
to state but the imbalance between salaries given in some states 
and other states is so large that it cannot be explained away merely 
by local difficulties and, therefore, we must aim at a sort of national 
minimum. At least we should resolve that every state should 
make an attempt, a serious attempt to see that every teacher gets 
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at least a minimum salary. How can we expect our young boys 
and girls to be trained if we do not pay our teachers the barest 
minimum which a human being must receive in order to live as a 
human being. We talk of teachers moulding the character of our 
youth. We must get the right type of people to do so and if a 
teacher has got to worry about the next day’s problems, how he is 
going to feed himself and his family, he cannot be expected to mould 
the character of the future citizens of this country. Then, there is 
imbalance between the salaries paid to teachers and salaries paid to 
government servants. I have never been able to understand why 
states attach greater importance to their civil servants than they 
attach to teachers. Here there are lots of civil servants. I have 
great respect for them. I know the fine work they are doing. 
But is it suggested that teachers are doing less important work as 
far as the national cause is concerned ? We are always solicitous 
about civil servants and never sufficiently solicitous about the 
welfare of teachers. I think that the teacher plays as important a 
role in the national development as the civil servant. Again, there 
is the imbalance between the salaries paid to teachers in private 
schools and in government schools. These are some of the 
imbalances which ought to be removed. 

Primary education is needed to become what it should be, 
namely, the training of the young boys and girls which will leave 
a permanent impression upon their minds so that it will determine 
what their future careers will be. Then there are schools which 
are sub-normal and which cannot be called real schools by any 
stretch of imagination. I think all the states must determine 
to raise the sub-normal schools at least to a bare norm which we 
must lay down. I would like this conference to take another 
decision that in future no schools will be built unless they conform 
to the minimum standards laid down. I would rather not have 4 
school in a village than have a school which is sub-normal and, 
therefore, we should solemnly resolve that in our future buildin’ 
programme, we would conform to certain minimum standards 
which we must adopt. I agree that we are a poor country, We 
cannot have schools which the United Kingdom, U.S.A. 4? 
U.S.S.R. have but we cannot perform our duty to the future 
generations if we send them to schools, which should not be called 
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by that name at all. 

Now, coming to secondary ‘education, the first important aspect 
Of secondary education is to make it production-oriented. There 
should also be diversification at the secondary stage. That is 
why we have attached so much importance to multipurpose schools 
because there a student has an opportunity of finding out his 
aptitude and then following a particular stream for which he has 
got an aptitude. But more important than diversification is that 
these courses should become terminal. The only way to prevent 
Pressure upon universities, the only way to prevent the number 
of educated unemployed being increased—I mean the number of 
educated unemployed which is the most dangerous section in any 
Society—is to see that large number of boys and girls go in for 
terminal courses so that there is no reason why they should go to 
the university and take their degrees. Then, I am very anxious 
that we should have model schools in every state. My own target 
Would be—I do not know whether I will get the money—that 
there should be one model secondary school in each district. We 
are having a scheme of central schools for children of government 
Servants. That is not enough, nor is it good enough. I would 
like to have a model school in each district so that it would act as 
a Sort of beacon light for the other schools and those will try to 
Come up to the standards of the model schools. Even if we cannot 
have a model school for each district, I hope that in the project 
that we have for the central schools, there will be a large number 
of central schools in each state which could be looked upon as 
model schools, 

Coming to teachers, the first question is about their 
emoluments. After careful consideration, I have come to the 
Conclusion that we will never be able to solve the problem of 
teachers’ emoluments unless we separate the question of their 
emoluments from the question of plan expenditure. The emolu- 
ments of teachers should be outside the plan as these are not part 
of developmental expenditure and have nothing to do with 
development. It is as much a part of ordinary expenditure of the 
State as the salaries they pay to their civil servants. Now, the 
Salaries of civil servants, their increments do not form part of 
Plan expenditure. I fail to see why emoluments of teachers should 
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be part of plan expenditure. Therefore, the states should, «in 
consultation with the Union Government, come to some under- 
standing whereby the expenditure they incur over the emoluments 
of teachers should be part of their general expenditure and should 
be shown in their budget as general expenditure and not in the 
plan expenditure at all. ‘ 
Next is the question of training of teachers. We have a big 
programme for the training of teachers. We are going to expand 
the four regional colleges which are already there. Our idea in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan is to upgrade 48 of the state training colleges 
which already exist. I think there are about 260 state training 
colleges so that we will take up 12 colleges in each region and 
upgrade them almost to the standard of the regional colleges. Then, 
we have a scheme to work with universities to turn out traine 
teachers. The scheme is this. In the short-term project we will 
ask the universities which have departments of education, science, 
mathematics and English to train teachers and give them a degre? 
after one year. We will give special scholarships to these students: 
As a long-term project, we will also have a four-year course in the 
universities. The main shortage of teachers is in thro 
subjects, science, mathematics and English, and many universities 
have departments of education and, of course, departments 2 
English, mathematics and science, so that a student joining 
university and learning the subject can also learn pedagogy throug 
the department of education. We now want to concentrate more 
on the study of subject rather than on the method of teaching th? 
Subject. Unless the teacher has the knowledge, he cannot impart 
it. It is foolish and futile to teach him how to impart Knowledg? 
without first giving-him the knowledge. I, therefore, attach mo” 
Importance to the subject than pedagogy. I do not say e 
pedagogy is not important but more important is the knowlede! 
of the subject and, therefore, we should have a big pros" ae 
a crash programme for the training of teachers. Then, We har 
yery big backlog of untrained teachers and the only way LO "a 
` ith this problem is through correspondence courses. We wane 
ieee and means for setting up these correspondence one out 
ha eachers who are already in position can be traine y toy 
aving to give up their work in the schools. It is absolu 
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essential that by the end of the Fourth Plan, there should not be a 
single untrained teacher. Everyone cannot go to the state colleges 
and regional colleges but at least they can acquire the necessary 
knowledge through correspondence courses. We have also thought 
of having summer schools in humanities as we are already having 
them in scientific subjects. 

As regards the financing of education, all schemes of qualitative 
improvement should be the responsibility of the centre. Whatever 
expenditure has to be incurred as a matter of course should belong 
to the state sector, but where the centre attaches importance to 
quality and qualitative improvement, the centre should take the 
Tesponsibility and also finance the projects. Applying this test to 
the teachers’ emoluments, wherever a teacher acquires special 
qualifications and thereby earns the right to promotion, that part 
of a teacher’s emoluments may be made a central responsibility: 
his salary, ordinary increments, his dearness allowance should be 
the responsibility of the state outside the plan. But where the 
State has plans for improving the standard of the teacher and the 
Standard of education by holding out inducements to.teachers to 
acquire higher qualifications, then the centre should help the state 
to the extent that it has to incur expenditure on giving higher 
Salary to teachers. 

Now, at present, the allocation for the Fourth Plan is not final. 
But it is likely to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,400 
‘crores for education in the Fourth Plan and it is extremely important 
that we should decide how this Rs. 1,400 crores should be spent. 
In the first place, we have to decide which subjects should have the 
necessary priorities and secondly, we have to decide how these 
should be allocated between the state sector and the central sector. 
Here, I would appeal to the State Ministers not to press too much 
for getting more funds for the state sector because it is in their 
Own interests that large amounts should be left with the centre 
So that it could carry out the important projects of qualitative 
improvement. The more you press for the state sector, the less the 
centre would get, and the centre would not be in a position with 
limited resources to carry out many projects which it is anxious to do. 

Coming to higher education, we have taken a firm decision that 
We will have no more universities in the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
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There are already 62 universities in India and I think that is as 
good a number as any country can wish to have. The standards 
in the universities are falling fast and one of the most serious 
problems we have to face is the standard and quality of collegiate 
education. We must bear in mind that eighty-five per cent of our 
students go to affiliated colleges. Some of these have a very high 
standard but a large majority have a very poor standard. And, 
therefore, our effort should be to improve college education in the 
Fourth Plan. Of course, I do not attach any less importance to 
post-graduate education. The centres of advanced study set up at 
various universities have been functioning very well. I do not 
want to go into details but the University Grants Commission 
will agree with me that unless we improve the standards of college 
education, we cannot improve the standards of higher education. 
Unless we have better staff, better libraries, better equipment, 
this problem can never be solved. Then, when I say that we will 
have no more universities in the Fourth Plan, the idea is to have 
instead university centres and this has been favourably viewe 
by the University Grants Commission. You find a place where 
there is a complex of arts and science colleges, libraries, researel 
institutions and so on and the demand immediately goes UP» give 
us a university here. Instead of doing that, that particular place 
can become a university centre and as it develops in time to com®, 
it may attain the status of a university and may be converted into 
a university. Again, I may repeat what I have been saying that the 
university has become a status symbol and it is very wrong to £0 
on multiplying the number of universities unless we are in a position 
to see that they conform to certain standards. 
I should like to say something about student indiscipline. 
have always taken the view that student indiscipline is @ sympto 
and not a disease. And, in order to remove indiscipline, we ”® 
to diagnose the disease and cure it. I have had a lot to do 
young people both as Minister and when I was Chief Justice 4 
I have the greatest faith and confidence in youth. They b4 
idealism, they have patriotism, they have a desire to serve the co 
aii we need is the proper type of people to make an apP ef th 
ws an appeal to which they can respond. I may men 
ons which lead to student indiscipline. One 1$ unsatls 
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college life. The ratio of teacher and pupils is so high that it is 
impossible for many students to have any contacts with college 
teachers at all. I have known students in colleges who have passed 
their B.A. examination and taken their degree without ever having 
personally met their teachers. They just attend the lectures, take 
down notes, memorise them, pass the examination and that is the 
end of education. Therefore, it is essential that we should control 
the numbers that are admitted in a college so that there should 
be better contact between the college teacher and the student. 

The second and perhaps a very important factor is that there is 
a lack of feeling among the students, of participation in what is 
happening in our country. We are launching upon a great and 
glorious adventure, one of the most glorious that any country can 
launch upon to make 450 million people self-respecting citizens, 
to make a country with diverse languages and cultures a great modern 
Country and what we have to do to make the students feel that they 
have a place in this adventure is that they must participate in this 
adventure. They must have a sense of belonging, which they do 
Not have today. 

The third factor is we have never thought of proper ways and 
means of utilization of leisure. There is too much leisure for our 
Students in colleges and universities. I think our students work 
less than in many advanced countries. We have followed the 
U.K. system of having long vacations. But students in the United 
States colleges and universities work much harder than we do here. 
What we have to do is to organize the leisure of the students, make 
them do something worthwhile. There is nothing more important 
than giving an opportunity to every student in every university to 
do something creative, to feel that he has produced, created 
Something even if he were to build a road or to construct a school. 
Dr. T. Sen told me that he has a scheme whereby students are going 
to build a primary school at a cost of Rs. 2,000. Here is something 
Which all of us can think of following. I went to Bulgaria and 
I was shown how the students had built roads in their vacation. 
There will be no time and occasion for indiscipline if students are 
kept busy in doing creative work. I think the most important 
thing is extra-curricular activity. Whenever I go to the schools 
I always enquire from the students what their extra-curricular 
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activities are. The curricular activities have an element of compul- 
sion. But in extra-curricular activities you are free to give vent to 
your creative energy. Therefore, we have to attach more and more 

“importance to extra-curricular activities in schools and colleges— 
as much importance as we attach to our textbooks, to our curri- 
culum and to the examinations. 

The other reason for the indiscipline of the students is that 
students do not have a proper home atmosphere. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands of students who cannot even have 
a small place where they can sit down and study and that is why 
the University Grants Commission has a scheme ofnot only having 
more hostels but also having day students’ homes where students 
can go, read and relax, make use of the library and so on. 

And the final cause of student indiscipline is the introduction of 
politics in our university life. There should be an honourable 
convention accepted both by government and by opposition parties 
that university ground is a sanctuary; it is sacred ground a? 
politicians should not trespass upon that sacred ground. I came 
across a case, I was shocked to learn, where a professor of a 
university, a full-time professor, is also a member of the state 
legislature. I would like to know how he discharges both his 
functions. Both are full-time functions and yet this is permitted. 
I agree this is a free country, the Constitution does not prevent 
anybody from standing for election. But I think we can make it gr 
condition of service of our professors that while he is a teachet Ou 
professor, he will not take part in politics. Students are largely 
guided by teachers and if we can control our teachers we woui 
have gone a long way towards controlling our students. E 

One word about physical education. A composite scheme f° 
physical education has been drawn up and this has to be give? 
effect to from the next academic year. We propose to cov 4 
practically all the secondary schools. We have got the coache 
EILG will give them orientation courses and where coaches # 
not available, they will be made available next year. NOW @ J 
problem is the name that this scheme should get. There we 
mee of education secretaries and there was some doubt ie 
an Wat: we had suggested. And the name we had soer eal 

at it should be called National Fitness Corps. My 0” 
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is that it is a very fine name, it sounds very well but what matters 
is not the name as what you do under that name. But a name 
has some significance and, therefore, if we call this scheme, which 
our young men and women are to join to get physical education, 
National Fitness Corps, I think it would be a name worthy of both 
the cause and the work that we propose to do under this scheme. 
Sometime earlier I had given a promise that a draft bill for the 
establishment and working of private institutions would be sent to 
thè states. I have got the bill ready and I will have it circulated’ 
but two aspects of this question are to be carefully considered.: 
It is undoubtedly true that we have got many private institutions 
which are really a fraud upon the name of education, which inveigle 
the students into taking training from them and impart nothing 
worthwhile at all. They charge heavy fees and sometimes give a: 
Sort of diploma but they have become a big racket. Many states: 
have represented to me that something should be done to put this 
down and I agree that this should be put down. 
: There is another aspect to which my attention was drawn by the 
Governor of Rajasthan that if there is an attempt to control all 
Private institutions and if no private institution can impart edu- 
Cation without permission or licence from government, then it 
might prevent important experiments in education. We do not 
want education to be completely regimented by government. With, 
this government, it may be all right, but you must look ahead. 
Take for instance the British Government in India. Some of our: 
National institutions came into existence when the Satyagraha 
Movement started and students left government institutions and; 
Joined these national institutions. My attention was drawn to the’ 
fact that if we had such a law in existence, then perhaps students. 
Could not have attended these national institutions. These are the: 
two aspects of the question. We have got to steer a middle course. 
On the one hand, we must try and prevent the exploitation of 
Students, On the other hand, we must not rule out all private 
institutions which may have new ideas in education, which may 
Want to experiment with new schemes in education and so on. I 
will have the bill circulated for individual opinion of the states. 
It 1S a state subject and ultimately the states will have to pass this 
legislation. 
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WE call ourselves an enlightened secular state and by that normally 
we understand a country where there is no official religion, nO 
official church, where all communities and castes are considered 
alike. But sometimes we overlook other aspects of a secular state 
and that is a state where there should be no distinction between the 
sexes, where women should have the same rights and the same 
opportunities as men. f 

Now as far as the political freedom of women is concerned, it 1$ 
complete—there is complete political equality. We were perhaps 
the first country in the history of democracy which at the start of @ 
parliamentary government decided on adult suffrage and gave the 
right to vote to women at the same time as men. Women in this 
country had no opportunity of becoming suffragettes, no oppor 
tunity to take to hunger strikes, no opportunity of throwing them- 
selves against Derby winners in order to assert their rights. As @ 
matter of fact, they had never to assert their rights because these 
were straightaway conceded. 

With regard to social equality there is no doubt that since fre 
millions of women have come out of seclusion and socially WG 
look upon them as the equals of men but still there are pockets 
of reaction, orthodoxy which have got to be fought. We shou 
restore to women the social equality to which they are entitled. 


edom: 


of economic equality. I am one of those who believe that wom 
will never become equal with men and that they will not be b 
get their rights and opportunities unless they are economici; 
emancipated. Even today the normal profession that a wo.: 
supposed to follow is the profession of matrimony. Even 
men look upon women as dependent upon them. That num ig 
dwindling. In modern countries like the U.S.A. and 
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Kingdom a society is fast developing where men and women are 
all working. In the U.S.S.R.—I was there last year—I went to 
Uzbekistan and I visited Tashkent where I saw one of the finest 
textile mills. I was surprised that the person who received me 
was a Muslim woman. She proudly told me that she was the 
chief engineer incharge of the whole mill. Fifty years ago, 
before the revolution, she would have been behind the purdah. 
In the fifty years of revolution all this has taken place. That is the: 
kind of revolution we want in our country, a revolution whereby 

. Women will be economically emancipated and they will have the 
Same economic rights as men are today having. It is true they 
have a right to aspire to any position as men have. It is true 
women are ministers, ambassadors, governors but these I call the 
‘show-pieces’ of the feminine world. We do not want show-pieces. 
We want women to be in a position to occupy the same posts on 
their merit and right as men and there is no field where women 
can play a more important role than in business administration. I 
have known women executives in different parts of the world who: 
have been as good, if not better, as men and, therefore, it is essential 
that women should be given the training which would make them 
fine, efficient, competent business executives. 

‘When you come to think of it, it is strange how the conception 
of business has changed in the last forty or fifty years in this country. 
When I was a child business was looked upon as just buying and 
selling, haggling for best price and a free play of market forces. 
A father, if he had two or three sons, would send the most brilliant 
for I.C.S., the next one for law and the dullest child for business. 
I was not good enough to be an LC.S. I was sent for law. I am 
Pointing out what the outlook of the parents was in those days. 
It was not thought that business required any talent or power of 
leadership. But today the whole outlook is changed. Business, 
Whether internal or external, requires the highest talent. Look 
at business from an internal point of view. We have no longer 
the free flow of the market. We have a large number of controls. 
We have a protected and sheltered economy where competition 
is not possible, where we need production on a large scale in order 
to get on with our industrialization and there are various factors 
which a business executive has got to consider apart from selling 
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his goods. He has got to think—shall I produce more, what shall 
I produce, what will be the market, what will be the effect of the 
various controls and laws? But more important is the inter- 
national business, international commerce. Our very existence 
depends on our improving and extending our exports and for that 
purpose there are various international factors which have got to 
be borne in mind. Therefore, business has become a complex, 
complicated, sophisticated function and the finest training is 
Necessary in order that a person should be a successful business 
executive. What is the position today with regard. to women? 
You find them at best as stenographers, you find them as secre- 
taries, you find them perhaps in slightly higher posts but when it 
comes to the post of office supervisor or an executive, they are 
ruled out because they are considered not suitable. . We still look 
upon this world as the world made for men and we psychologically 
feel that women are somehow inferior to men. Now that outlook’ 
has tobe changed. That psychology is entirely wrong. This 
particular course which will give an opportunity to young girls, 
either working in the business houses or coming from the universities, 
to get an equal treatment with men is to my mind a very. welcome 
thing indeed. ` 

We have already established institutions of business adminis- 
tration, we have got. staff college at Hyderabad and many univer- 
sities are having departments of business administration. This 1S 
a new development in the world. In the United States, most of the 
universities have departments of business administration. All 
this goes to prove the importance that universities are attaching to 
the study of business administration because business adminis- 
tration involves not merely study of how business is carried on but 
the various factors which go to make a successful business. 
think in many examinations women have proved better than men: 
I do not know about the Delhi university but in my university © 
Bombay women get more first classes than men do. I do not 
know what the causes are but I am not one of those who feel that 
given the Opportunity women cannot do as well as men in any 
walk of life. They have been a backward section because 0° 
history, because of circumstances; social forces have kept them 
down and we are trying to change those social forces. We a°? 
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trying to bring women out of their seclusion and make them feel 
that they belong to a country where they have the same rights as 
men. Having rights is one thing and opportunities to exercise 
those rights is another thing. I am very glad that this course in 
business administration has now made it possible for women to 
have opportunities, to exercise their rights, to be as good executives 
as men. Let us look forward to the day when most of our 
industries and most of our business houses will have as many women 
executives as they have men executives. 
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I think it is in the fitness of things that the very first function that 
should be organized by this Institute is a seminar on “Religion and 
Society”. This subject has two aspects—religion and the impact 
of religion on society. Now to me, religion is something indivi- 
dualistic, something personal and intimate. It is the attempt of the 
individual to probe into the inscrutable mystery of existence- 
He may be helped with the light of faith or with the light of 
philosophy or he may not be able to get either, in which case he 
must continue in darkness. But I do not believe in a_ religion 
which relies on dogma or ritual, religion which can only be practised 
in a congregation, nor do I believe in a religion which does not 
permit its dogma to be tested by the standard of truth or its validity 
to be questioned. But I think the most important aspect of this 
seminar is the impact of religion on society. In the older days: 
say the medieval age, you had men of one faith and religion 
united people of that faith. You had Christianity in Europe, YoU 
had Islam, you had Hinduism in India, you had Buddhism that 
emanated from India but which India gave to many countries of 
South-East Asia. The purpose of religion was to unite the 
people who followed the faith and those religions produced great 
cultures. But we must be objective in our assessment of religion- 
If religion has done a great deal of good, it has also done some 
harm. It may be said that it is not true religion but when We 
look down the corridors of time, we find persecution, bigotry: 
oppression, fanaticism. You had people burnt at the stake. You 
had people done to death because they would not conform: 
because they would not accept a gospel preached by any monk 
as the only true gospel. But I think the truly religious people 
would rule this out as real or true religion. Today the problem 
is more important and what we have to think of is the impact ° 
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religion on modern society. A modern society does not consist of 
one religion. The problem of modern society is how to bring 
together people of different religions—a problem which medieval 
society did not have to face. Then you had men of one faith, one 
congregation working together to a large extent and, therefore, 
there is no country which is better fitted for the study of this question 
than India. If I might so put it, India is the great laboratory in 
which we are experimenting how people of different religions can 
live together peacefully, harmoniously and yet constitute one 
Society. India is giving a lesson to the world of what a secular 
Society can be. 

The one great problem which civilization faces today is the 
Problem of multi-racial and multi-communal society. Take 
Africa, take even the United States. Is it possible for people of 
diverse faiths and diverse religions to work together, to live together 
as citizens and produce a good society ? In India, people believe 
that religion is not the basis of citizenship and, therefore, under our 
Constitution we have given the same rights to every citizen. I 
think the greatness and glory of India lies in this that today in the 
midst of diversity, we have sought and found unity. India is the 
One country where we have men of different faiths living together. 

hey are all citizens of the country, they are all loyal to the country, 
to the flag and to the Constitution, and at the same time, they 
have been given perfect freedom to practise their religion. Therefore, 
the question is—is this experiment one which can succeed ? 
Whether this experiment can be transported to other countries 
Which are facing the same problem ? In my opinion, if religion 

as to have any future, that is the only way it can flourish. If 
Teligion has a divisive quality, then I think in the long run religion 
Will fail. In our own country, we have found that religion has 
led to partition. In the name of religion, Pakistan is waging wars 
against us today. Truly religious men will say that it is counterfeit 
religion, that it is not true religion. But the problem 1s how are 
NS) going to discover the distinction between the true and false 
religion. There is no mint where you can take the coin of religion 
and have it tested. Therefore, it must be left largely to the individual 
to decide the way he will tread to reach his own maker or as I 


Said to solve the inscrutable mystery of existence. Once you 
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accept the proposition that any particular religion is the only true 
religion, then you are emphasizing the divisive factor of religion and 
not the unifying factor. The true approach to religion, if religion 
has to survive and if religion has to have a future, is that there are 
different ways leading ultimately to the same goal. Some may 
tread one way, some may tread another way. Some may not tread 
any of these ways. This is a purely individual affair. And, 
therefore, you have to distinguish between religion as something 
personal, intimate and individualistic and its impact on society 
and to the extent that religion has an impact on society, it is the 
concern of millions of people, tens of millions and hundreds of 
millions because how our society will develop and evolve in future 
will depend to a large extent on the way religion is practised. If 
religion is practised in the proper way, if it unites and combines, 
if it brings people together, then religion has a future and religion 
can play a big part in the state and society. If religion divides one 
citizen from another, one human being from another, treating 
human beings as different persons because they practise different 
religions, then to my mind, religion has no future. 
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I loo eal © oe 
am estandng. o institute as an important event in international 
t is i ` 
M a Pies Bes that this centre should have been 
cultural E E IN along with other experiments 1n multi- 
Ai E of gratification to me that there should be more 
pat cas sey taken in this country in American literature 
Papers in a UT Naa been pointed out, at least fifty 
Offered in aa or American literature are being 
BUU ich ian universities. 
can) be or than this is needed. A centre where research 
studied cree il is necessary. No subject can be properly 
Were lackin s-the materials for research are available. What we 
interested a e India was a proper centre where students deeply 
glad that E these two subjects could carry out research. I am 
I think is centre has now come into existence. 
great deal pi should study American history because there is a 
5 ae similarity between the history of our two countries. 
same countr ae as colonial countries. Both fought against the 
violent stru ie e United Kingdom. We in India fought a non- 
it ee ; the American struggle was not so non-violent. 
against the a United States nor India has any rancour today 
important all nited Kingdom. The United Kingdom is the most 
‘Commonwe pie United States has. India still remains in the 
climate, w alti and, with occasional changes 1m the political 
diate e still continue to be on friendly terms with the United 
The ole 
and in eas important similarity is that 
oes that a we have an open society—a free S$ 
mean? As I understand it, this mea 


both in the United States 
‘ociety. Now, what 
ns a society where 
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-the government is elected with the consent of the governed. This 
is true of the United States. It is definitely true of this country 
because every five years the government has to go to the people and 
get its vote of confidence. In America the period is a little shorter 
—four years—but still it does not make much difference. 

` A free society also cherishes the right to differ and the right to 
«dissent. When I was Ambassador to the United States, I was 
often indignant about things that appeared in the American press. 
I said to myself this is a gross libel on my country. But then I 
used to cool down because I recalled that I was living in a country 
where the press was free. I wish my American friends would 
remember the same thing about the press in this country. 

Ours is also a free press and, I dare say, Americans are often 
as indignant as I sometimes was in Washington. But they should 
realize that we do not control our press and the press is entitled to 
‘express its opinion. That is what democracy means—the right to 
differ and the right to dissent. This is one of the most important 
aspects of democracy. But this is not all. 

The greatest similarity today between our two countries is in 
our belief in democratic values. The United States is the most 
powerful democracy in the world. We are the most, populous 
‘democracy in the world. 

We could bring the millennium to this earth if these two demo- 
cracies could understand each other and work hand-in-hand. 
Four hundred and fifty millions here; one hundred and eighty 
millions on the other side—powerful, strong, affluent, highly 
developed. If these two peoples could understand each other, 
be tolerant of each other, collaborate with each other, I think the 
world would be a better place than it is today. 

Moreover, look at our Constitutions: you. will realize to what 
‘extent our two countries have followed the same course. Both 10 
India and in the United States we have made the Constitution 
supreme and sovereign. Every organ in India functions under 
the Constitution. So also in the United States. Fundamental 
rights are guaranteed to every citizen in this country. It is the 
same in the United States. We are a secular society. Sometimes 
the United States forgets that. There is no official church in India 
as there is none in the United States. We treat all our citizen’ 
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alike, whatever their religion, just as the United States does.. 

There is complete equality under the law. We have given to 
our judges the most powerful weapon which any country can give 
to its judiciary; the power of “Judicial Review”. It is the same 
in the United States. A judge in India and a judge in the United 
States can declare any law passed by any legislature invalid. A 
judge in India, as in the United States, can say that any action of 
the executive violates the Constitution. This very important power 
has been conferred upon the judiciary in both the United States 
and India. 

When ‘our Constitution was enacted in 1950, I was the Chief 
Justice of Bombay. Many cases came before mein which I had 
to interpret the Constitution. We were accustomed in those days 
to rely on English and on Privy Council cases. But after the 
adoption of our Constitution, I found that English cases were no 
longer a help. to me because in England the constitution is quite 
different. There, Parliament is sovereign. They have an un- 
Written constitution. The constitution does not prevail as it does 
in the United States and India. ‘ 

So I sent a cable to the United States immediately to ship to 
Bombay a complete set of the reports of the Supreme Court. I 
Tealized how important the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States would be in the interpretation of the Indian Consti- 
tution. Those great Supreme Court judges—and I have great 
respect for them, I knew many of them when I was in Washington 
and many of them are my friends—those great judges have inter- 
Preted the American Constitution for a very long time. In those 
days and even now we rely on their interpretations to guide us in 
interpreting our own Constitution. This makes very clear the 
Kinship, the bond, the close relationship between our two countries. 

he fact that we differ sometimes and differ very strongly in out 
Political opinions does not mean that we should not understand 
each other or should not realize that we have many common. 
Institutions, : 

A great function of this centre should be to think of the things 
Which are more permanent, more beautiful, more enduring than 
© passing phases of politics; because there should be omai 
Ore enduring in the relationship between the United States an 
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India. Not only do we know the people, and they know us, but 
the similarity of our institutions and the bond which these insti- 
tutions create is something which does not exist in the case of other 
countries. 

When I was a young man—which was a long time ago— 
when I was at Oxford with my friend Vice-Chancellor Reddi and 
other contemporaries, the only American author I read and knew 
was Henry James. Those were the days when American literature 
was imitative. It followed the English school or the European 
style. There was no native American literature. 

But today American literature has an accent of its own. 
no longer tied to the apron strings of English literature. It has 
produced great authors, prose writers and poets. They have won 
Nobel Prizes. American literature has come into its own. 
has created a landscape of its own, an atmosphere of its own. 
Those who care for literature can no longer merely rely on English 
writers but must also turn to those who have written in the Unite 
States, which now has an idiom of its own. 

For this reason, also, I welcome the establishment of this centre 
which will make it possible for Indian scholars to keep in touc 
not only with the past but with the contemporary world of Am erican 


letters. 


It is 
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UNES 
Bees, ot os to the mind and the spirit of man. In the 
Plendent Cte wea varied and chequered history full of res- 
outstanding phe rs and also dark gruesome episodes, the most 
ver ee E tA has been the triumph of the human spirit 
Space, of a obstacles. It has transcended the barriers of 
ine outer e, the prejudices of colour and race and is today 
The BO ns "space and almost knocking at the gate of the moon. 
Individual. eas has always expressed itself for and through the 
But no instituti SCO has not and should not have any ideology. 
and the faith at can be great unless it has a faith and a credo, 
that every indivi UNESCO must be that every individual is unique, 
and it is oni ee has his own integrity, dignity, value and worth, 
that the pr y through the development of the individual personality 
Of the aa ae of society can be measured and the supremacy 
under regime a be established. The human spirit cannot flourish 
or in BR ii, ation or in an atmosphere of slavery, of subservience 
Tessie A in which race or colour are discriminated against. 
emphasized ‘a because of this that the General Conference has 
the role of UNESCO in contribu 


also under; 

d 

crlined the fact that UNESCO must fight all forms of 
ajority 


Unfortunately, these 


WO c 
„ COuntrie: 7 š a a 
S, are suffering from a pathological disease and it 1s 
because apart from these 


a dis ; 
two eet may prove contagious 
gance in at there are still vestiges left of racial pride and arro- 
international 2 parts of the world. In the interest, therefore, of 
may be Seer a: and sanity, and I emphasize this expression, 
ssary to quarantine these two countries and cut off 
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all contacts with them. When they are outside the pale of society 
they may come to realize some day, I hope sooner than later, that 
unless they cure themselves of this fell malady, they will continue 
to be looked upon by international society as nations who have 
persisted in being sick, have even gloried in their sickness and have 
refused to adopt any curative measures which might restore them to 
normal health. I am sure this feeling, which indeed flows from the 
most cherished principles of UNESCO’s Constitution, will be 
shared by all delegations present here. ‘ f 
With regard to the human mind, although it is a complex and 
intricate piece of mechanism, it is capable of infinite adaptation: 
Great human achievements, amazing scientific discoveries and also 
cruel and horrible deeds are all conceived of and emanate from the 
human mind. Therefore, the primary objective of UNESCO 
should be to cultivate the human mind, to remove from it al 
thoughts of war and violence and impregnate it with ideas of peace 
and international understanding. Tolerance, understanding, 
compassion are qualities which proper education must engender 
and, when we still see in this world intolerance, cruelty and prejudice 
it is a sure sign that either there has not been sufficient education 
or that there is something basically wrong with our system © 
education. Moreover, this unbelievable thing is still true of this 
world, that two-thirds of the human population are illiterate, an 
therefore, to my mind, it seems idle to speak of culture and art an 
literature when we have not as yet provided millions of our fellow 
human beings with even the glimmerings of knowledge an m 
capacity to acquire knowledge. Tee 
We are about to begin the Development Decade which 
United Nations has declared to be a period for an all-out © oe 
to improve the standards of living of developing countries, 20° g 
seems to me that we in UNESCO should play our part in makne 
our contributions to make this Decade a worthy chapter 1° t 5 
history of human development. oat 
One of the most fruitful causes of tension and conflict 1 Be 
so much ideological differences between countries and peoples 


the 


. . . . a eo? 
i the imbalance in economic and industrial development enaa 
nations. In a world sharply divided between the rich and the p 6 


between the developed and underdeveloped groups, betwee? © 
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scientifically and technologically advanced and the backward 
agricultural societies, there is bound to be a sense of frustration 
and ‘insecurity which are the potential sources of the overthrow, 
of established societies. - 

I would like to make the following suggestions as to what 
UNESCO can do as its own contribution in making the Develop- 
Ment Decade a success: a massive programme for the eradication 
oF illiteracy. It may be difficult to make tens and hundreds of 
millions of illiterate people literate in the formal sense but with 
the modern mass media like radio, television and the film, know- 
ledge can be imparted to these people. In my opinion, knowledge 
that cari be derived through the eyes and the ears is sometimes 
More lasting than the knowledge which one obtains through the 
Written word, 

; If education is to make progress, there has to be a large pro- 
Bramie of teacher training. The problem of most underdeveloped 
Countries is not the lack of students—millions want to attain the 
light of knowledge—but what impedes .the progress of education 
aa slows it down and often undermines its quality is the tremen- 
ous lack of trained teachers. ` 
it gation has not merely to impart knowledge and RE o 
ti ould be a means for transformation of society itself. : 
© change a backward. and traditional society into a modern an 
on tt looking one and I am firmly of the opinion that this em. 
Aes ne done through an intensive study of science and me st 
im © of scientific attitudes and principles. There Is not ire 7 S 
bec tant that UNESCO can do than to help the under te opa 
Bees in the teaching of science in schools. The ai tok 
“teak © should not be postponed to the university stage. “ i a 
Pre; be made science-minded and this task requires an in a 
Jap nation of science curricula, of science teachers and of schoo 
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E full benefit from what 


io Possible provided we learn to derive j 
lence and technology can contribute to the welfare of manne 
D. should ‘also’ serve as a clearing-house for na i 
Pro; ch all over the world. Never before in history, has A 
Stessed at such a tremendous pace and it is essential that a 
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countries, and particularly the underdeveloped countries, should 
know what is happening in other parts of the scientific world. 
Apart from acting as a clearing-house, UNESCO can also play the 
role of bringing about greater collaboration in important scientific 
work between eminent scientists from different parts of the world. 
There is no reason why with such quick and easy methods of 
communication which we have now, scientists should work in 
isolation. Laboratories should become international centres of 
scientific research, and the more exchange we have of scientists, 
both professors and students, the more and better served will be 
the cause of human progress. ? 

There is noticeable intellectual ferment in the world of education. 4 
New ideas and new techniques are under consideration and scrutiny ` 
and experiments are being constantly carried out to review and 
revise old methods of teaching and imparting knowledge. In my 
country we have set up recently an Education Commission to take 
stock of what we have achieved in seventeen years of independence 
in all spheres of education. Although it is a national commission, 
we have invited and have received gratefully valuable collaboration 
of eminent educationists and scientists from all over the world. 
In this connexion I wish to thank the Director-General of UNESCO 
for his cooperation and assistance. I have every hope that the 
report of this commission will be of interest not only to my country 
but to educationists everywhere. 

From this point of view, I welcome the proposal of UNESCO 
‘to set up an International Institute. This should be concerned 
with a serious and constant effort to discover and promote new 
techniques and new tools of education. The developing countries 
have problems of education which are different both in quality and 
in magnitude from the problems of the developed countries. This 
institute, therefore, should largely devote its activities to tackling 
the problems that concern the newly independent countries— 
problems like the eradication of illiteracy, improvement in the 
quality of education, introducing new methods revealed by progress 
in science and technology. 

I would also suggest the setting up of an international institute 
of correspondence courses under the auspices of UNESCO. This 
institute could have regional branches in different countries. To 
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meet the large demands for education in developing countries, this 
organization could institute correspondence courses assisted and 
augmented by radio and television and by other audio-visual 
methods. These courses could bring within the reach of everyone 
educational and professional courses of the highest international 
standard at a comparatively low cost. A unique feature of this 
correspondence course system is that its efficiency and quality 
increases with the increasing number of people who take advantage 
of this mode of training. In the constant struggle for the mainten- 
ance and improvement of standards, while at the same time coping 
with the rapid expansion of numbers of students at all levels of 
education, the developing countries must necessarily make the 
fullest use of the system of correspondence courses. In perfecting 
this system lies a great opportunity for international action in the 
field of education. : 

I think the primary duty of UNESCO is to reiterate and re- 
emphasize the fact that education is first and foremost a human 
right, and although it is a prerequisite for economic and industrial 
growth, it is its importance for peace and international goodwill 
that UNESCO should constantly bear in mind. Education in its 
best sense should teach how to live. This is the individual aspect 
of education which is of paramount importance to the human 
being. But true education should also teach how people of different 
races, colours and communities should learn to live together. This 
is the international aspect of education and UNESCO's function 
is to promote education both because it will be satisfying the most 
important human need and also because it will promote the cause 
of peace and international understanding. 
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THis is the seventh Commonwealth Relations Conference and 
this is the first such conference ever to be held in India. The first 
‘conference was held in Toronto in 1933, a little more than thirty 
“years ago, and when one looks.at these thirty odd years, one realises 
‘at what a tremendous pace history has matched on. There are 
periods in history when one feels nothing has happened and :there 
are other periods of history which, one feels, have been momentous 
and dynamic. These thirty years constitute a moméntous and 
dynamic period in the history and affairs of human beings and 
human understanding. In these thirty years, a devastating war 
has been fought and the forces of freedom won and overthrew the 
forces of darkness and medieval ignorance. During these thirty 
years, many nations have achieved their freedom. During: these 
thirty years, there has been a scientific and technological revolu- 
tion which is unparalleled in history. On the one hand, this 
revolution has placed in the hands of man the most destructive 
weapons ever devised through the intelligence or the astuteness of 
man. On the other hand, it has placed in the hands of man also 
the means of transforming a poor society into a prosperous one. 
During these thirty years, the Commonwealth has completely 
changed its complexion, not merely physically but also ideologically. 
A new Commonwealth has come into existence. The Common- 
wealth we have today is Commonwealth with new ideas, new 
concepts, a new complexion and in a sense a new constitution. 

It was largely, if not entirely, due to India’s historic decision 
when she became free that this Commonwealth came into existence. 
When India became free, she had to take this momentous decision. 
She had become independent; she then became a republic. The 
bonds with the United Kingdom had been snapped and the 
decision she had to take was, ‘should she continue those bonds with 
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the erstwhile Empire or should she in her own way act in isolation?’ 
It is a great tribute to the statesmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
that he decided to remain in the Commonwealth. A new consti- 
tution of the Commonwealth was drawn up whereby it was open 
inot merely to the countries that owed allegiance to the King or 
Queen of England but even to: those who had become republics 
and in that.sense owed no allegiance to the Crown, to continue 
membership of the Commonwealth. The members of the Common- 
wealth agreed to accept the Crown as the head of the Common- 
wealth, as a symbol of uniting the different members of that 
association. t ; 

Contemporary history is rarely impartial and objective; it is 
only the future historians who will be able to write and record the 
fact that this historic decision of India marked an important turning 
point in the history of international understanding. It has been said 
by the critics of the Commonwealth that the Commonwealth is 
an amorphous, shapeless body; it has been pointed out that the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meet once in two 
years, draft the agenda, speak, and pass no resolutions and they 
disperse. It has been said that the Commonwealth consists of 
countries with a diversity of thought and culture and political 
institutions. We are a Commonwealth wherein is represented 
some countries from all the continents. We have three important 
religions represented in the Commonwealth: Christianity, Hinduism 
and Islam. We have many races also represented in the Common- 
wealth and we have people with different colours—whose colour 
varies from white to brown and to black. Therefore, there is no 
doubt that the Commonwealth reflects an amount of diversity, 
which critics feel, makes it impossible for it to function to any 
purpose. But, in my opinion, these diversities of thought, culture 
and political institutions constitute not the weakness but the strength 
of the Commonwealth. To get the Prime Ministers of different 
countries sitting round-a table and to have discussion and debate 
without interpreters is an achievement in itself, I need hardly 
‘point out to this audience that discussion and debate is the very 
life-blood of democratic institutions. Therefore, if we discuss 
and\debate our various problems there is a greater possibility of 
international understanding than if we shoot diplomatic notes at 
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each other through distances and without coming to grips with 
regard to our many problems. 

I look upon the Commonwealth as a great experiment in multi- 
racial collaboration, an example to the world that it is possible for 
multi-racial societies to function successfully. I need hardly tell 
you that one of the most important problems facing the world 
today is how multi-racial societies can function or whether they 
can function at all. The question is whether it is possible for a 
‘country where there are many races, communities and religions to 
function in a peaceful and happy manner. I think the Common- 
wealth can set an example to the rest of the world as to how multi- 
racial societies can successfully collaborate. But it would be wrong 
to think that all that the Commonwealth does is to have debates or 
discussions or that it merely indulges in talk. It has many achieve- 
ments to its credit. 

Let us look at what it has been doing in the recent past. 1 
have just attended at Ottawa the Commonwealth Education Con- 
ference. That conference was a great success with all the Common- 
wealth countries represented there. The decisions were unanimous 
and I have rarely seen greater enthusiasm in an international 
gathering than what prevailed at the Commonwealth Education 
Conference. There was complete accord on giving and receiving. 
Those who had the expertise, the cquipment and the expe ience 
Were prepared to give and those who were in need of these things 
were prepared to receive them. 

Then I may mention the scheme of Commonwealth scholarships 
which has been functioning for some years now and with very great 
success. Here also we found different Commonwealth countries 
offering scholarships in subjects to the countries which were not 
well up in those particular subjects. To that extent it was the 
unanimous view of the conference at Ottawa that this scheme has 
been a great success and that it should be continued. 

May I point out the very interesting suggestion that was made 
by Sir Edward Boyle, who led the British delegation at Ottawa, 
with regard to the functions of the Commonwealth. He suggested 
a plan to send students from British universities to India and other 
Commonwealth countries to take their doctorates there. After 
taking the doctorates they will have to work for a year or two in 
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the country where they got their doctorates either as teachers or im 
any other capacity. For that purpose, he said, the United Kingdom 
will give large scholarships. This is an excellent example of inter- 
national and Commonwealth cooperation. Bi 

I find that a Commonwealth Art Festival is being held in London 
in September-October 1965. We ourselves have an idea of having. 
a Commonwealth Youth Festival about the same time. This 
very conference is an example and illustration of the fact that Com- 
monwealth does not merely come to life when the Prime Mini- 
sters meet in London but it is an active body which is continually 
doing work to promote Commonwealth cooperation in different 
fields. I think it also emphasizes the fact that the Commonwealth 
is not moribund but is very much alive and kicking. 

Although there is no constitution or any formal A of 
any specific ideology, there are certain basic principles which the 
Commonwealth accepts. I agree that every Commonwealth 
country does not strictly conform to these principles. I agree 
there have been deviations from time to time in different 
countries but I think I am right in saying that all Commonwealth 
countries accept these principles and try to live up to them. In 
life it is very important that we should have the right principles: 
If our principles are low then no progress is possible but if the 
principles are high even if we have not attained them or have not 
been able to conform to them, there is always a possibility that in 
time to come we will be able to reach the target or the objective 
indicated by those principles. 

What are these principles which the Commonwealth accepts ? 
The first principle is the principle of human dignity. I think there 
is complete unanimity in the Commonwealth as far as this principle 
is concerned. Those who are in the Commonwealth are opposed 
to distinctions and differences based on colour or race and this 
unanimity was strikingly demonstrated when South Africa had to- 
leave the Commonwealth. In other words, today there is no place 
in the Commonwealth for any country which is opposed to this 
basic principle of human dignity. If a Commonwealth country 
wishes to discriminate on the ground of race or colour, she has 
no place in the Commonwealth, she must leave the Commonwealth. 
and carry on her own propaganda or her own policy in isolation. 
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:The second principle-is the freedom of the individual. I think 
we accept as a principle that total regimentation of the people is 
wrong, that it leads to totalitarianism and that it takes away from 
the individual the right to experiment with his own life. 
©The third principle is the rule of law recognising that liberty and 
Jaw must go together. Liberty without law is an unbridled licence 
and law without liberty is naked dictatorship. Therefore, in this 
complex world it is getting more and more difficult to draw the line 
‘between law and liberty. But all countries which believe in in- 
dividual freedom have to draw that line and see to it that the line is 
fairly clear and straight. 
£ The fourth principle is equality before the law. We must accept 
the majesty of the law. We must accept the principle that before 
the law, whether it is a rich man or a poor man, whether it is the 
state or the citizen, all are equal: 

The fifth principle is the democratic principle; whatever form the 
political institutions may take, the principle underlying the demo- 
cratic principle is that the government must be by the.consent of the 
governed. The emphasis is on the consent of the governed. So 
long as the consent of the governed is obtained, it is not so important 
as to the form in which that consent is obtained or the form the 
political institutions take. y 

Finally, it is the importance of the English language. -The 
‘Commonwealth conferences are the only international organizations 
which conduct their work without any interpreters. That is the sole 
exception that I know of. One cannot go to any other international 
conference, however small, however limited, without having a host 
of interpreters. Language can be a bond or a barrier. But as fat 
as the Commonwealth is concerned, the English language is the most 
important cultural bond that ties the countries of the Common- 
wealth. In our own country, -English has ceased to be the first 
language. We impart education, rather we propose to impart 
education, through the medium of the mother-tongue. But English 
Temains, and I hope it will always remain, a very important second 
language. It is not only the language of the Commonwealth, it is 
the language of the world. It is the window through which. we look 
ut and see what is happening in the world outside in the way of 
Progress in science and technology: g > 
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These principles which I have enunciated find a place in all-the 
Commonwealth constitutions in some form or the other. The 
recognition of these principles is found in every constitution. The 
mode of giving effect to them may vary and sometimes there may be 
deviation from these principles and even a marked non-conformity: 
Even so, the very fact that a large number of countries of the world 
accept these principles is a happy augury of very advanced and pro 
gressive thinking on political matters. 

Now, what is the future of the Commonwealth? Has it-a future 
and should it survive and continue? I think the Commonwealth 
has ‘an even more important role to play in the future than it ever 
had in the past. The most important role that the Commonwealth 
can play in the future is in the field of reducing the gap between the 
haves and have-nots in the Commonwealth countries. The technical- 
ly advanced countries can help the less advanced countries and teach 
them how to apply the fruits of science to improve the lot of the 
people. This is a very important. function that the Commonwealth 
can play and in a sense has been playing. 

There is the recognition of the great gap between the affluent and 
the non-affluent countries, between the developing and the developed 
countries, between the countries which have everything and the 
countries which have nothing or very little. There is also the re- 
cognition of the fact that there will be no peace in the world until 
this gap is reduced and ultimately completely removed. There will 
always be friction, tension and conflict so long as two-thirds of the 
world is poor; where sub-human standards prevail, and one-third 
is rich and affluent.) Therefore, the Commonwealth can play a very 
big ànd useful part in reducing the gap by cooperating in technical; 
technological and scientific matters so that the developing countries 
can get the fruits of what science and technology have made possi- 
ble for improving the lot of the common man. 

In this connection, I may also point out the great part that the 
Commonwealth can play with regard to trade and commerce. 
What is happening today? Most of the developing countries are 
exporting raw products. The prices of these products are falling: 
Most of the developing countries are still importing machinery and 
equipment. The prices of these are rising. The result is that 
whatever the developing countries may get by export _ of ‘raw. 
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materials is wiped out by the fact that they have to pay a higher 
price for what they have to import in the form of machinery and 
other technical goods. This is a very important aspect that the 
Commonwealth must deal with. We often talk of commodity 
agreements; we have not done much in that line. Therefore, the 
Commonwealth must pay serious attention to trade and commerce 
between the Commonwealth countries as one of the best ways of 
helping developing countries. 

The second important objective that the Commonwealth should 
keep before itself is the improvement of the race relations. This 
is the most explosive issue before the world and I think the next ten 
years will largely turn round the question of race and how different 
countries tackle this problem. Look at Africa today; look at the 
problems of Southern Rhodesia, South Africa and the Portuguese 
colonies. The Commonwealth can give a lead here and set an 
example for other countries of the world as to how race relations 
should be managed and adjusted. 

The third objective that the Commonwealth should keep before 
itself is the work for peace and international understanding. We 
use these two terms ‘peace’ and ‘international understanding’ but 
really they are one expression. You cannot have peace without 
international understanding. Therefore, if we improve inter- 
national relations, we are really working for peace. I think there is 
no greater desire in the minds and hearts of people, particularly 
those people who have witnessed two wars in the past few decades, 
than a desire for peace. Whatever politicians and statesmen may 
say or do, the intense desire as far as mankind is concerned, is the 
desire to have peace and to be free from the fear of war and nu- 
clear devastation. Therefore, the Commonwealth should give a 
lead to all those causes which support the cause of peace and inter- 
national understanding. 

May I remind this conference that from the first of January this year 
we have started on the decade of international cooperation? This 
was pursuant to a resolution of the United Nations. It will take 
some time before we can get international cooperation on a world- 
wide basis. But as far as the Commonwealth is concerned, which 
constitutes a very large and significant section of the world, it can 
start working on this decade and decide as to what contribution it 
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can make to bring about greater international cooperation. The 
whole decade has been set apart by the United Nations for this 
purpose. I think this conference will be supporting the interna- 
tional organization if it can suggest ways and means by which this 
cooperation can be brought about. 
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TuE subject of my talk is the United Nations and the present conflict 
and before I come to deal with the United Nations, I would like 
to try and analyse what the conflict between ourselves and Pakistan 
is. What is the true nature of that conflict? It is entirely errone- 
ous to assume that the conflict between India and Pakistan is due to 
the question of Kashmir. Some of our kind friends abroad think 
that if we were to hand over Kashmir on a platter to Pakistan, all 
our troubles will be over and we will live happily ever afterwards 
with Pakistan. Now that is an erroneous conception of the real 
problem, of the real conflict, that prevails between India and Paki- 
stan. But the conflict is not territorial, it is not confined to the 
question of Kashmir. It is something much more basic and much 
more fundamental. Also, I am not one of those who are given to 
using strong vituperative language, either abuse or hard words. 
But I must be frank and blunt on this occasion. And let me start 
by saying that Pakistan was conceived in hate, was born in hate and 
. has continued her existence in hate. And let me make good these 
assertions. What is the basis of Pakistan? How did it come into 
existence? It came into existence on a thesis, which we have con- 
sidered to be evil and wicked. And that thesis was that the Hindus 
and Muslims constitute two different nations, that Hindus and 
Muslims cannot live together in the same country, that religion 1$ 
the only basis of citizenship, and that people of different religions 
cannot live happily and in amity in the same land. That was the 
basis, the origin of the partition of India. And I remember it was 
not only India that was partitioned because Punjab that was patti- 
tioned was an entity; Bengal that was partitioned was an entity- 
And Pakistan so glibly talks about self-determination in Kashm!t- 
I would like to ask this question, was there any selft-determination 
in India as to partition? Were the eighty million Muslims in thos? 
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days.consulted as to whether they wanted to have the partition of 
their country? Who decided that question? The Muslim League, 
a party whose membership I do not think exceeded more than a few 
thousands or a few hundred thousands. Were the wishes of the 
Muslims or the Hindus of the sub-continent ascertained before 
England decided on a partition? Partition was agreed upon and 
Pakistan was formed. Was Punjab consulted? Were the people 
of Punjab asked whether they wanted to break up that entity? Was 
Bengal consulted whether its entity, which is a cultural entity, which 
is a linguistic entity, should break up into two parts, one East Paki- 
stan and the other West Bengal? Therefore, in the very forefront.of 
this conflict between Pakistan and ourselves is a basic, fundamental 
conflict. On the one hand, we have a state which is theocratic, 
which believes in religion as the basis of citizenship. On the other 
hand, you have a country which is secular, which believes in a 
multi-communal society. What are we doing in India today? We 
are working out a very great experiment, we are trying to prove to 
the world that in a large country of four hundred and sixty million 
people, people following different religions can live together as 
citizens enjoying the same rights and the same opportunities. It is 
a great experiment; it is an experiment of great value to the whole 
world where you have similar problems. So this is the first basis 
of conflict between India and Pakistan. 

The second is, we have in our country democratic institutions, 
we believe in democracy, we have a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, we have given adult suffrage to all our men and women. On 
the other side, you havea dictatorship, you havea very diluted form 
of democracy, if you call it a democracy at all. You have on the 
one hand, a free society; on the other hand, you have a controlled, 
regimented society. We have in this country a free press, the right 
to form associations based on different political ideologies, free 
criticism; on the other side you have complete regimentation. There- 
fore, this is the conflict. And Kashmir comes into the conflict 
because Pakistan really says that Kashmir should belong to Pakistan 
because the majority of the people of the State of Kashmir are 
Muslims. This is the continuation of the two nation theory. It 
is the extension of the religious, theocratic conception on which 
Pakistan is based. And when we refuse to accept this principle, 
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it is not merely because Kashmir is an integral part of India, which 
is good enough for any country, but also because we feel that the 
loss of Kashmir would mean the destruction of all the values which 
we have in this country, the principles for which we stand, the ideals 
which we have. And there is a further dimension to this argument 
about Kashmir which has arisen recently. And that is China. 
Kashmir constitutes the very life-line of our defence against China. 
The loss of Kashmir would mean that the whole of Ladakh front 
will open up to the Chinese aggression. And Pakistan wants to 
shake hands with China across the body of Kashmir. Today 
Kashmir stands between China and Pakistan. It stands between 
this subcontinent being over-run by the Chinese. This is an argu- 
ment which should have a particular appeal to the United States, 
if not to the United Kingdom. Let us face the facts. Ifthe Chinese 
menace is to be averted, if China is to be prevented from over-runn- 
ing the whole of South-East Asia, the only country that can do so 
today is India. And if Kashmir is.lost and belongs to Pakistan 
which has friendship with China, then there will be no resistance to 
Chinese menace at all. Therefore-the question of Kashmir is not 
merely a territorial question. I am not going into the merits of the 
fact that Kashmir is an integral part of India. I argued that before 
the Security Council last year and it would take too long to go into’ 
that question. But I say that is not the only issue. Kashmir stands 
for something much more than the fact that it is an integral part of 
this country. It is the symbol of our secularism, it is the basis of 
our philosophy, it is the most important part of our defence against 
Chinese aggression. And I only wish the world outside India would 
realise what Kashmir means instead of talking glibly about holding. 
a plebiscite in Kashmir and allowing the people of Kashmir to have 
self-determination. We have already done so. As I said, I am 
not going into that question but it is time that there was a proper 
realisation of what Kashmir means to us, what it means in the con- 
text of global policy of containing China in South-East Asia. 
There are two or three facts which I will consider as almost 
admitted facts, facts which cannot be disputed. I shall not say that 
they cannot be disputed because they are disputed by Pakistan, 
China and perhaps Indonesia. Barring these three countries, I do 
not think the facts which I am going to state are disputed or not 
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admitted. The first is that this conflict started with aggression on 
the part of Pakistan. The 5th of August is a significant, vital date 
which appears in the report of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations and which appears in the resolution of 20 September. What 
happened on that date? On that date, as stated by so impartial an 
observer, perhaps the greatest international civil servant in the world 
today, the Secretary General of the United Nations, thousands of 
infiltrators from Pakistan invaded Kashmir, which means invaded 
our country. Now Pakistan has often talked about Kashmir being 
a disputed territory and she has taken the view or has tried to put 
forward the view that aggression on Kashmir is not aggression on 
India. Now this is entirely erroneous. Because whatever the 
merits or demerits of the question of plebiscite may be, whatever the 
interpretation of the resolutions of the United Nation may be on 
the question of Kashmir, one fact remains undisputed that even 
according to the United Nations, we have the right given to us by 
the resolutions of the United Nations to look after the defence and 
the security of Kashmir. Our sovereignty on Kashmir has not 
been disputed. The mostthat you can say is, as Pakistan says, that 
we agreed to consult the wishes of the people. In fact we have done 
so. But I am not going into that. Our internal and external 
sovereignty as far as Kashmir is concerned is admitted and recogni- 
zed by the United Nations. Therefore, when Pakistan sent these 
infiltrators into our country, it was an aggression on India, it was an 
invasion of India. And that happened on the 5th of August as now 
found as a fact by Mr. U Thant, Secretary General of the United 
Nations. The second undisputed fact is that there was no uprising 
in Kashmir. Every time Pakistan comes before the Securtiy Council 
or rather my friend Mr. Bhutto comes there with his usual diatribes 
and vituperations against India, he always talks of the people of 
Kashmir being in revolt, groaning under Indian tyranny and being 
ground down under the heels of oppressive India. But now all 
observers, even the correspondents of the British Press have ad- 
mitted, and I quoted extracts from the London Times and The 
Guardian and I think the Daily Telegraph before the Security Council 
that there was no uprising in Kashmir whatsoever. On the contrary 
the whole of Kashmir, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs stood together 
to resist this aggression. The third fact which also cannot be dis- 
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puted is that Pakistan wants a political settlement at the point of the 
gun or at the point of the bayonet. Assuming she had a good case 
about plebiscite, the question of Kashmir is still on the agenda of 
the Security Council, she could have gone to the Security Council, 
she could have appealed to world opinion. But what does she do? 
She connives or sponsors and supports those infiltrators going into 
Kashmir and expects a political settlement as a result of this aggres- 
sion. She expected Kashmir would rise, Kashmir would be in 
flames and she would get this political settlement, not by argument, 
not by discussion, not by debate, but as I said, at the point of a gun 
or at the point of a bayonet. 

When the Security Council called upon us to accept a cease-fire, 
we immediately accepted it. We accepted an unconditional cease- 
fire, to use the language of our Prime Minister, we accepted a simple 
cease-fire, we attached no conditions to the cease-fire. On the other 
hand, Pakistan refused to accept a cease-fire, unless a political 
settlement was reached. When I was there at the Security Council, 
twice I challenged the representative of Pakistan to state clearly 
to the Security Council whether Pakistan was prepared to accept’ 
an unconditional cease-fire as India had done, and he refused to” 
answer that challenge. And finally at that time he said, “I can only 
accept a cease-fire provided the conditions laid down by Pakistan 
are accepted”. Then a few hours before the cease-fire deadline was 
due to expire, Mr. Bhutto appears in New York, wakes up Mr. 
Goldberg from his bed at mid-night, gets him to convene a Security 
Council meeting. Why? In order that Mr. Bhutto be given an 
opportunity, as I said, to indulge in invectives and vituperation 
against our country. And then two minutes before the cease-fire 
time was to expire, he flourishes a reply from President Ayub 
accepting the cease-fire. Why all these dramatics? An answer could 
have been sent back by President Ayub to the Security Council, to 
the Secretary General or Mr. Bhutto could have done so. 
the Security Council had to be called and the Security Counci 
gracious as to have all its members woken up from their beds in 


order to hear this great speech from Mr. Bhutto, which the British 
Broadcasting Corporation described as one of the best speeches 
ever heard in the United Nations. 


Well, I have listened to Mr. Bhutto several times. 


But no, 
1 was so 


He has many 
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qualities but I would never describe him as a very great speaker. 
But perhaps the standards of oratory which I accept are different 
from those accepted by the B.B.C. But having with great reluct- 
ance accepted the cease-fire at the very last moment, what is Paki- 
stan’s attitude today? Its attitude today is, as President Ayub has 
Officially stated, that there will be no military disengagement till 
Kashmir problem is solved. Now I shall present a point from 
the resolution of 20 September. The cease-fire and military dis- 
engagement are part of the same scheme. The cease-fire has to take 
Place and then the military disengagement. The cease-fire has not 
yet taken place in the sense that you must be reading every day of 
the violations that are being committed by Pakistan of the cease- 
fire. But I may assume that there is a cease-fire, then we have to 
Proceed to the next step and the next step is military disengagement. 
And President Ayub has said, “I will not agree to military dis- 
€ngagement unless there is a political settlement of the Kashmir 
Problem.” Again the same threat, the same black-mail. What 
else is it except black-mail and threat to the Security Council? On 
the first occasion the threat was, the black-mail was that “if you do 
Ree the Kashmir problem, we will not stop fighting”. Now 
ana is or the black-mail is that “if you do not settle the Kashmir 
Erie. 0 We will not have military disengagement”, that means the 
this ER of the two countries will go on facing each other. Also in 

af Pict, in this aggression, Pakistan acted on three assumptions. 
AA the three assumptions failed and the result was that Pakistan 
Bon Succeed in what she wanted to achieve. The first assump- 
wil RoS hat as soon as these infiltrators enter Kashmir, Kashmir 
that ae in Tevolt. That religious mentality, that religious outlook, 
ita abe bias, that religious fanaticism underlay this assump- 
Bones oS because the Muslims were in a majority in Kashmir, as 
Tise inr he Muslim infiltrators came from Pakistan, Kashmir will 
ailed: as That assumption, as I have pointed out, completely 
Bovernme, ee rising in revolt, people of Kashmir stood by the 

DA nt of the state and, by this country. 

We wi cond assumption was that we will not strike back. That 


1 


tors p Permit this infiltration. We might try to deal with infiltra- 
Pakistan. g will not take any strong action in defence against 


History is too recent for me to dilate on it. But you 
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know the various steps; these infiltrators came, we crossed the cease- 
fire line in order to prevent more infiltrators coming in. Pakistan 
marched her regular forces upto Chhamb in order to cut our life- 
line between Jammu and our forces on the cease-fire line and our 
forces facing the Chinese. Then, in order to prevent more regular 
forces coming in, we crossed into West Pakistan and our troops 
marched on towards Sialkot and Lahore. So that every action of 
ours was defensive. And it is a matter of deep regret, and I am 
sorry I have got to say it, it should be said over and over again, the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom only woke up on 6 September 
when we marched our troops towards Lahore and Sialkot but he 
never took any notice of the Pakistan aggression on 5 August or on 
1 September. I do not know whether he was not properly briefed. 
When I was High Commissioner in London, the Commonwealth 
Relations Office was a very efficient office. They used to brief the 
Prime Minister and other ministers very carefully and obviously 
somebody forgot that an aggression had already taken place by 
Pakistan, which was continuing right upto 6 September. And 
officials in that office only woke up on 6 Se; 
as a defensive action, 
frontier and went towards Lahore and Sialkot and, as I said, to 
Prevent more regular forces coming into Chhamb, | have recently 
i king me-and that I should 
fference of opinion; that if 
from India on the Kashmir problem, 
-K. is hostile to India. I quite agree. I 
taken different views on Kashmir. 


’s report was there and if anybody 
as the aggressor and 


A ; ne part of Pakistan was that there will 
© communal trouble in India. That if these infiltrators came into 
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Kashmir and if there was revolt in Kashmir and if the Muslims 
supported Pakistan, then the fifty or sixty million Muslims in India 
would also create trouble and India would be seriously faced with 
communal problems which would deter her defence action against 
Pakistan. That basic assumption also failed. I have never felt 
more proud of my country, and I was in New York then, than when 
I read and learnt how every man and woman and child united and 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians and Sikhs stood by the country against 
the Pakistan aggression. I hope this has once and for all exploded 
the myth that Hindus and Muslims constitute different entities in 
our country. I hope that the world will at last realise that as far as 
India is concerned, whatever the race, whatever the community, 
whatever the caste, we are all Indians and when our country is in 
danger, we all rise to defend our country. i 
Coming to the resolution of the Security Council, as I said in 
Parliament when I made my statement, and I shall satisfy you also, 
that it constitutes a serious diplomatic reverse for Pakistan. Paki- 
stan did not get what she went to get from the Security Council; 
on the contrary, if not expressly, indirectly Pakistan was condemned. 
But I must also confess that I was not satisfied wholly with the re- 
solution that the Security Council passed. After all I did not draft 
it. It was drafted by the wisemen who constitute that Council 
and I could only suggest, advise, counsel, do my best to see that the 
draft was as favourable to our country as possible. But I think one 
thing that the Security Council should have done and it failed to do 
was to have condemned Pakistan’s aggression and to brand Pakistan 
as an aggressor. It was the duty of the Security Council to have 
done this. What is the use of the Charter? What is the use of rules 
and principles of international good behaviour? How can you 
have international understanding if there is a clear case of aggression, 
you are not prepared, as I said, to call a spade a spade? If ever 
there was a case of clear aggression, if ever there was a case where 
the aggressor should have been named and branded, this was ue 
case. But the Security Council shrank from it and did not ale 
My second quarrel with the Security Council resolution is eee 
calls on both parties to cease-fire. Now, this was not fair to In se 
because we had already agreed to an unconditional Seca E 
the directive, or the order or the demand should have only been 
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addressed to Pakistan and not to India. And my third quarret 
with the resolution of the Security Council is that it should not-have 
Teferred to political questions as it has done in clause 4 of the 
Tesolution. Because by conceding to Pakistan the right to have a 
Political discussion on Kashmir, it was Teally rewarding Pakistan 
for her aggression. It is as a result of her aggression that she got 
this concession from the Security Council, This only encourages 
aggression. This is not the way to bring about peace in this world. 
Ifa country feels that it can defy all political and moral laws and 
attacks another country and then goes to the Security Council and 


And those three conditions were; first, that the armies of both the 
countries must withdraw from Kashmir, This was an extraordinary 


lawful occupation of Pakistan and the demand of President Ayub 


should withdraw Our troops from Part 
you know, we went to the United Natio 
which is sometimes forgotten, 

stan had committed aggression 
Kashmir. On that the cease-fire li 
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Asian force in: Kashmir, because it does not belong to her: But 
what right has.she to suggest that we should have foreign troops on 
our sacred soil? Under no circumstances and at no time we will ever 
agree to'any foreign troops, whatever their nationality, coming in. 
We have had foreign troops before and we have experience of them. 
That is enough and we do not want that thing to happen again. 

The third is that the plebiscite should be held within three 
months. Now this is an extraordinary demand because itis not that 
it asks the Security Council to decide that plebiscite should be 
held. It takes the decision for granted and says a plebiscite should 
be held whether the Security Council is in favour of the plebiscite- 
or not. 

I have already talked about plebiscite but there is one welcome 
change in world feeling about it. Two years back, even last year, 
Some countries in the world did seem to support a plebiscite. But 
I was agreeably surprised to read only three or four days back an 
editorial in the New York Times, of all papers, saying that plebiscite 
Was not a practicable proposal. Believe me, I spent two years as 
Ambassador in Washington trying to convert the New York 
Times to this very idea. And I am sorry to say, I failed, but sanity 
can dawn even on the New York Times and I am glad to see that so 
Official, so responsible a paper, a paper which carries so much weight 
and influence in America, has at last come to this conclusion. But 
why is Pakistan so much interested in self-determination in Kashmir? 
This quixotic love for democratic principles which are never applied 
at home. Why are they confined to Kashmir? What about East 
Pakistan? What about several other parts of the world, where 
Countries are populated by people of different religions? What 
about Nigeria? The South is Muslim, the North is Christian. Let 
US have self-determination everywhere. Let us break up countries. 
all Over the world. As I said at the London airport in a television 
interview, what about a plebiscite in Wales and Scotland? I don’t 
know how they will vote? And do not forget that Abraham Lincoln 
fought a civil war to prevent the south from holding a plebiscite 
and seceding from the federation of the United States. There is 
Not the slightest doubt that the south wanted to secede and Abraham 

incoln said, “In a Federation, no unit is entitled to secede. It is 
treason, it is sedition and we will not permit it.” Now, I do not say 
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that Kashmir wants to secede but even if it wanted, no country, no 
federation can Permit one of its units to break away in the sacred 
name of self-determination. 

Also let us come to the resolution again and you will find that to 
a large extent it has accepted our point of view. The first thing I will 
draw attention to is the preamble: “noting that the differing replies 
by the parties to an appeal for a cease-fire as set out in the report of 
the Secretary General, but noting further with concern that no 
‘cease-fire has yet come into being.” 
that while India had 


had not. But with great diffidence, great 


ies on Kashmir and other related 


matters. This formula is taken from the declaration that was 
made by our Jate Prime Minister and the President of Pakistan in 
1962 


Now remember that the dispute about Kashmir is not only 
with regard to Plebiscite, the dispute about Kashmir is also about 
the continuing aggression of Pakistan. It does not mention ple- 
biscite, it mentions Kashmir and if Pakistan can claim the right to 
h À € a better claim, a more legitimate claim, a 
more just claim to Pakistan vacating the aggression which she has 
ome to the operative part: “demands that 

effect on Wednesday 22 September 1965 at 
0700 hours GMT and c Ganga issue orders 
for a cease-fire at that m ubsequent withdrawal of all 
© the positions held by them, before 5 August 
a demand on both the countries to 
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honour, to bring about a cease-fire at a particular time. I have al- 
ready commented on the fact that this should not have been 
addressed to us, it should only have been addressed to Pakistan, 
because we were always willing to have a cease-fire. Then comes 
the important part, subsequent withdrawal of all armed personnel 
back to the positions held by them before 5 August 1965. Now note 
the words “armed personnel back to the positions held by them 
before 5 August 1965”. These ‘armed personnel’ refers not merely 
to the regular forces of Pakistan who invaded our country and tried 
to capture Jammu and reached as far as near Chhamb but also 
refers to the four thousand or five thousand or more infiltrators 
who entered Kashmir on and after 5 August. The date 5 August is 
significant and the expression armed personnel is also significant. 
Taking these two together, it is clear that the evacuation does not 
refer merely to the regular forces of India and Pakistan but it also 
refers to the infiltrators in Kashmir. And our position on this is 
perfectly clear. We will never concede that this part of the re- 
solution is carried out till a single infiltrator remains in Kashmir. 
What is more, we must get Pakistan to accept her responsibility for 
these infiltrators. Now let me harp back to past history. The same 
thing happened in 1947-48. Kashmir was invaded by tribesmen or 
infiltrators, Pakistan denied the responsibility and ultimately no less 
a person than Sir Mohammed Zafarullah who is now a member of 
the International Court, admitted the responsibility of Pakistan and 
said that those infiltrators were part of the Pakistan's regular army. 
The first stage of the present history is the same; Pakistan has sent 
the infiltrators. We have ample evidence to show that they were 
trained by Pakistani officers, they got arms from Pakistan, they had 
Tadios from Pakistan and so on. But so far Pakistan has not ad- 
mitted the responsibility. Now she must do so. And the third 
and the most important thing is we must create a situation which 
would make it impossible for these infiltrators to come into our 
country again. In other words, the cease-fire line that existed be- 
fore Pakistan invaded us has ceased to exist. 

I have not the time to point out to you from what Mr. Bhutto 
has said, President Ayub has said and other officials in Pakistan have 
Said that this cease-fire line is unreal, it does not exist. Therefore, 
according to Pakistan herself, the cease-fire line to which she agreed 
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in 1948 does not exist. And, therefore, it is now a question of draw- 
ing a cease-fire line which is more realistic, which will prevent, as 
I said, further infiltration in future from Pakistan. 

Then comes the important clause 4: “decides to consider as 
Soon as operative paragraph 1 of the Council’s resolution 210 of 6 


Saler Tesolut : “calls upon”, this resolution sub- 

Stitutes the word demands’. It may be suggested that clause 1 

is mandatory ang we have accepted it as mandatory. As I said, we 
ave accepted the cease- e are pre ili i 

pared to have ilitary dis- 

engagement, but as far as cla Rr eas 


2 use 4 is concer i der 
Chapter 6 which is purely recommend ae Ae: 


Therefore, i 


e Minister has accepted 
Therefore, at no time 
provided she is ‘nee een ndly settlement with Pakistan. 
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Now our attitude to the United Nations and the resolution which 
has been passed is perfectly clear and our attitude is this: that the 
cease-fire and the military disengagement cannot be linked with 
political settlement. The resolution itself does not link them to- 
gether and we will never permit the threat or black-mail of Pakistan 
to prevail. If Pakistan says, “we will go on shooting, we will not 
have military disengagement till we have a political settlement”, 
our answer will be, “if you shoot, so can we. If you will not have 
military disengagement, our brave jawans will face you and see that 
you do not infiltrate further into our country”. Then we want to 
make it perfectly clear that military disengagement must include the 
withdrawal of infiltrators from Kashmir. The responsibility for 
these infiltrators should be admitted by Pakistan and recurrence of 
such an incident in future should be rendered impossible. After 
this has been done, there will be time enough to consider discussions 
on the political issue. But again, I want to make this clear we 
will not have any political discussion with Pakistan on the status of 
Kashmir. No pressure from whatever power, whether it is the U.K. 
or the U.S.A. or any other country, will ever make us discuss the 
question of the integrity of our country with Pakistan. We are not 
Prepared to discuss the question of Kashmir which is an integral 
Part of India and will continue to remain so. 

Inconclusion, you might ask me, “what is the solution?” Frank- 
ly, I see none. You know, sometimes a man has a bad kidney and 
he has got to live with it. Doctor says, “there is no cure till you die, 
you have got to live with the bad kidney.” I am afraid, we have got 
to make up our minds that we have got to live with Pakistan because, 
as I have said, unless a generation grows up in Pakistan which 
changes its basic philosophy, I frankly do not see how any settlement 
IS Possible. As I have said, Kashmir will not solve anything. It is 
Not the disease, it is merely the symptom. Therefore, what we are 

aving today is merely truce, not peace. So long as basic differences 
Temain, we have got to be on the watch and keep the vigil and can- 
Not afford to relax our preparations for our defence. We want 
Peace, God knows how much we want it. We know we have got 
60 million people, we have to fight poverty, ignorance, disease. 

e do not want to divert our resources to defence. But no country 

can survive, or should survive, which can sacrifice its self-respect 
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because a country wants to ask her to submit to terms which she 
cannot do. Whatever the cost, we have to defend ourselves and 
maintain our dignity and our self-respect. 
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15 : Tibet 


ener given me greater pleasure for a long time than to 
BEE Tare i Tibet House. His Holiness referred to the late 
Soe yaa Nehru. Just as he misses his presence so do I. 
oc ecame Minister of Education, one of the directives he 
maths co yas to look after the Tibetans who had sought asylum 
Ee ii ry and I hope I have done my best to carry out that 
ate Lis Te remember this directive given by one of the 
eidedication, ndia for whom I have great devotion and a sense 
me par Buddha preached his message of peace and love from 
S ae ue message Was intended for the whole world and, as 
ae EB uddhism has spread to many parts of the world. But, 
Although ri rita has gone, it has produced its own culture- 
toot, it h e philosophy is the same but where Buddhism has taken 
country as given birth to a culture which is indigenous to that 
ans a The same has happened in Tibet. Tibet, I understand, 
Buddhist a greatest repositories of Buddhist philosophy and 
culture roe But in Tibet there has sprung up a very great 
that cute ich is peculiarly Tibetan and it is our duty to preserve 
ure. 

eae ee started on its path of aggressio; a , 
came to tig and destroyed its autonomy, and when His Holiness 
Sra. is country we received him as our distinguished and 
guest. And we are very proud and very happy that His 


Rog is with us. Along with him came thousands of Tibetan 
Partly E . We have received them, we have tried to look after them— 
ecause of humanitarian reasons. I think there is no greater 
home and to be driven 


ly because for centuries we 


n and expansion, and 
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der- 
‘bonds of common Philosophy, common culture and common un 
ae given asylum to the refugees who came from Tibet, a 
it is time that we now give asylum to Tibetan culture. ae United 
China has done has not merely violated the Charter o eno 
Nations as far as Human Rights are concerned—that is bad e pe 
but China has done Something worse and that is, it = pecan 
destroy a culture—which is like destroying the human spiri 


ae ie and men 
culture is the expression of the human spirit. Men die a 
‘can be replaced, but if a cult 


i 5 Itures 
If you look at the history of culture in this world, many cu 
have di 


it is the 
of barbarians or through other causes. Therefore, i 


© believes in the human spirit, ve 
n the expression of human spirit—in the fo tó 
tve that culture. And if China is attemp EREI 
culture, it is our duty to safeguard and fee aie 
And, therefore, it is my earnest hope and prayer tha A 
house will be the home of Tibetan culture. This isa small bea isi 
T hope it will grow and expand and people will come here = whut 
to understand and appreciate what Tibetan culture is an 

Tibet stands for. 


A A p * as On 
When we accepted the suzerainty of China over Tibet, it w 
the express Condition that Tibetan 


We trusted the word of China. 
were, how wron 


in the troth tha: 


‘culture, 


her own Way of life. 


Said, its culture has bee 
Tibet. 


The pe 


TIBET 


I hope the day will soon come when His Holiness will be able to 
return to his home in Tibet. This is a wicked world and one 
Sometimes feels that evil prevails over good but I do not think that 
we should take such a pessimistic view of history. I think, when 
you look at history in its proper perspective, not during a short 
Period, you will find that ultimately truth and justice prevail and I 
have no doubt in my mind that the cause of Tibet and the Tibetans, 
which is a just cause, will prevail even against the might of so great 
@ country as China. : 

His Holiness is always welcome in this country. The Tibetans 
who have come here are welcome and, as I said, we look after them 
as our own children. We look after their education, we look after 
their upbringing: but nothing will give me greater joy than when I 
can say goodbye to them and bid them ‘Farewell’—that His Holiness 
Should go back to his country and lead that country as he did in 
the past; and also when the day comes for the Tibetans who are here 
to be able to go back joyfully to their own home, to their own land, 
to their own soil, 

It gives me very great pleasure to inaugurate this institution and’ 
Thope from this small beginning something great will emerge. — This 
Will always be a reminder of Tibetan culture. More than a reminder, 
this will keep up, preserve and maintain a culture which has come 
down through the centuries and represents a very important aspect 
of the common heritage which the world must cherish—because 
Culture is not something individualistic or nationalistic, in the sense 
that all culture belongs to the whole world and the world is poorer 
1t a culture is destroyed. Therefore, the whole world should be 
Interested in preserving and maintaining Tibetan culture. ; 
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I wish to speak on foreign policy of India. This ae us 
uppermost in the minds of all of us. I would define ees A 
policy as the extension of national self-interest into exte a 
affairs. National self-interest should have first priority i 
moulding and deciding the foreign policy of a country. I a 
that you cannot divide foreign policy entirely from the ideo mies 
you pursue or the ideals you hold. But while I am not oblivio ; 
of our philosophy and ideals, the first consideration, the foremos 
consideration, must be national self-interest. I wish to emphasize 
One aspect of our foreign policy. We should not take decisions 
adhoc. We should not take decisions only when a particular crisis 
arises. We should anticipate events and be prepared for certain 
situations. We must give thought to the future. We must work 
out long-term plans. It is dangerous for any country to wait 
on events and come to a conclusion when those events have taken 
place. Further, it is wrong for a country merely to react to what 
some other country does. Our foreign policy should be based 
more on ‘acting’ than on ‘reacting’. I am afraid that in the past 
we have too often ‘reacted’ not only to situations but also to the 
actions and policies of other countries. 

In the very recent past, we have for once acted and not merely 
reacted, and the results are obvious. When Pakistan committed 
aggression on our country, Pakistan thought that according to fons 
usual ideals and policies we would merely react to Pakistani action. 
In other words, Pakistan thought that in the face of its aggression 
on one part of India, namely, Kashmir, we would confine ourselves 
to Kashmir to resist that aggression. It thought that we would 


defend ourselves at a place of its choosing and that we would deter- 
mine our strategy according to its own strategy. But instead of 
merely reacting, 


we acted and crossed the international frontier 
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and marched our troops towards Lahore and Sialkot. Pakistan 
realised that this was a new India that was acting. And it was 
not merely Pakistan but the whole world which realised that India’s 
foreign policy was undergoing a change. May I also say this: 
We worry too much about the world’s reactions. Before we do 
anything, before we come to a decision, before we lay down a 
Policy, our first concern, our first consideration, is to make sure 
how some country will react or how the world will react. In my 
Opinion, if we are right, and strong, and firm, and determined, the 
world will respect us. I am not suggesting that we should com- 
Pletely ignore world opinion. We are a member of the world 
community; our tradition is to behave in a civilised manner. But 
what matters today in international relations is strength, firmness 
and determination. However just your cause may be, the world 
will respect the justice of your cause only when it is backed by 
Strength, courage and determination. No country had a better 
Cause, a juster cause than we have had as far as the recent aggression 
1S concerned. But today that cause is better understood, better 
appreciated and better respected because that cause has been backed 
by the strength, determination, firmness and courage of the whole 
People of this country. 

When China committed aggression against us, the result, as we 
all know, was that our national prestige went down greatly. Why 
did it happen then, when our cause was also just? We were the 
Victims of Chinese aggression but we suffered a military reverse. 
Today our prestige is very high. Today also our cause Is just; 
but far from suffering a military reverse, we inflicted a severe defeat 
upon our enemy and, this is what the world respects and under- 
Stands, Therefore, we have to draw a moral from these two 
acne events, the aggression of China and the agression of Pakis- 
an. In both cases we were the victims. In both cases, we had 
a Just Cause; but whereas in the first instance our national prestige 
Went down because the world felt that we were a weak nation, oe 

: World realises that India has strength and determination which 

Y never thought it had. . 

j m foreign nates is really based on two principles aus 

Oad principles—the principle of non-alignment and GH WHATS 

Peaceful co-existence. It is a mistake to think that these two 
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principles are static or that they are not capable of being adapted 
or adjusted to modern conditions. They had a particular meaning, 
a particular significance, at the time they were enunciated. Today 
the world has changed and we have to adjust these principles to suit 
not only our national self-interest but the different conditions which 
prevail in the world around us. These two principles were enun- 
ciated a long time ago and they reached their finest hour and their 
supreme moment about ten years ago. Jawaharlal Nehru was its 
prophet, its preacher and its protagonist. 

Let us now consider what the world was when ‘the first Bandung 
Conference was held and compare it with the world as it is today- 
The world then comprised two major power blocs—one headed by 
the United States and the other by the Soviet Union. The iron 
curtain seemed to be impenetrable. The curtain divided the western 
powers and the socialist powers, and there seemed to be no possibi- 
lity of there being any contact between these two power blocs. 
On the one hand, the United States distrusted the Soviet Union- 
The distrust was based on the belief that the Soviet Union wanted 
to spread communism, if not by war then by methods of subversion, 
and the United States wanted to resist the spread of communism by 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union distrusted the United States 
because it thought that the United States was arming Europe 
against it. We very rightly did not wish to embroil ourselves with 
either bloc and that is where the principle of non-alignment came 
in. Here were two mighty giants facing each other, each arming 
against the other, ready for a fight. There was no guarantee when 
the great conflagration might break out and we felt that it woul 
be wrong for us either to align ourselves with either bloc or to join 
in the quarrels of these two mighty powers. Therefore, the policy 
of non-alignment meant that we should be friendly with both the 
blocs. Ideologically, we were closer to the United States than tO 
the Soviet Union. We believe in democracy, we believe in parlia- 
mentary institutions, we believe in the rule of law, we believe int e 
respect that should be given to the individual—principles whic! 
the United States respects and which are written into their consti- 
tution. The Soviet Union has a different ideology, the ideology © 
communism, of regimentation, of a monolithic state—an ideolo. 


which we do not accept. Even though the ideologies of the tw? 
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blocs were different, because we believed in peaceful co-existence 
as well as in non-alignment, our policy was that we were prepared 
to live peacefully both with the United States and with the Soviet 
Union. 

Further we felt, again rightly, that our main concern was to 
concentrate on our economic development. We had tremendous 
Problems to face. We had recently won our independence but 
independence was just the beginning. It was a means to an end 
and not the end itself. The end was to fight poverty, to fight 
illiteracy, to fight unemployment, to fight disease, to raise the 
standard of living of our people and we, therefore, said; “We 
are fully tied down to our domestic and internal problems and we 
do not wish to embroil ourselves with power politics or to enter 
into an alliance with one power or the other”. This was exactly 
the policy the United States pursued after it became independent. 
Washington, the first President of the United States, and Jefferson, 
who succeeded him, both took up the attitude that America had 
nothing to do with European quarrels and that America should go 
its own way in building up its own society. 

Now, when we talk of non-alignment, we must be: 
the important distinction between non-alignment and neutralism. 
Although we are non-aligned, we are not neutral. Neutralism 
Means getting away from the world and a refusal to pass judgement, 
a refusal to face problems or to come to a conclusion on merits. 
Non-alignment means the right to be independent and the right 
to come to any conclusion or to decide any question irrespective 
Of whether our decision and our conclusion pleases one side or 
the other. 

; At the time of Bandung, strange as it seems today, China was 
iy the Soviet camp and dutifully followed its lead. France was 
Within the American ambit. As a matter of fact, ten years ago 
the whole of Europe was under American domination, both political 
and economic. Economic, because America had given Marshall 
id to Europe and had built it up into what it is today. After 
the War, massive American economic aid was given to Europe 1n 
eer to reinstate these countries to the industrial and economic 
Positions they had held before the war. Political, because European 
untries realised that it was only America that could defend them 


ar in mind 
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against a possible Soviet aggression. Then Africa was not yet 
on the march. True, some countries in Africa had attained indepen- 
dence but not as many as there are today. Iam bad at numbers 
but I think there are today about thirty-four independent African 
countries. So, this was the world that presented itself to an Indian 
observer at the time of Bandung and the policy of non-alignment 
and peaceful co-existence was the only possible policy. It was 
the correct policy and it suited our self-interest and it corresponded 
to the realities of the situation. 

Now, let us try and see the world as itis today and the revolu- 
tionary changes that have come over it in these last ten years. The 
point I make is that while we adhere to the basic principles of out 
foreign policy, we have to change it according to the world as it is 
today. I think the most outstanding factor today, the most im- 
portant feature of the contemporary scene, is the rift between 
the Soviet Union and China. At the time of Bandung, nobody 
could have dreamt that this rift would come about between two 
of the greatest countries of the world, and yet today, international 
relations really revolve round this central fact in the world—which 
is the growing rift between these two great communist countries. 
We must accept this fact. According to all the evidence of the 
last two years, China wants to establish its supremacy over - 
Asia and I suggest that if it wants to establish its supremacy 
over Asia, it is as much a threat to the Soviet Union as it is to 
India. This is another important factor we have to bear in mind. 
We have often talked of the ‘Chinese menace’ on our frontiers. 
But Chinese menace to the Soviet Union is even greater because 
its border with China is much longer than ours, and that is why 
China refuses to recognize the Soviet Union as an Asian power- 
It wants its supremacy to be established in Asia. It wants 
the Soviet Union to be looked upon as a European power which 
has nothing to do with Asia, although, geographically looking at 
the map, two-thirds of the Soviet Union is situated in Asia a” 
only one-third is in Europe. The other important fact which 15 
of international consequence is that the United States equally looks 
upon China as the greatest menace to world peace, so that you 
straightaway have a bond between the two mightiest powers in the 
world today—the Soviet Union and the United States of America: 
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the bond is that both these countries look upon China as a menace 
to world peace. And if you study the events of the last few years, 
you find that it is is this common danger from a common enemy 
that has brought the United States and the Soviet Union closer 
together. 

Another reason why the United States and the Soviet Union are 
coming closer together is that the United States no longer fears 
the Soviet Union as it used to. The old dread, the old suspicion, 
the old fear that the Soviet Union was the enemy, that Soviet 
communism was the enemy, is fast disappearing, if it has not already 
disappeared. May I quote from a Soviet official publication which 
I read only a few days ago and which is very significant: “The 
first task of socialist countries is to improve their economies and 
build up the standard of living in their own countries, and not to 
take the possibly most dangerous course of direct involvement 1n 
national liberation struggles.” Who could have thought that 
the Soviet Union would have enunciated this proposition ten OF 
fifteen years ago in the times of Stalin. You have noticed the 
emphasis that has been placed upon Socialist countries being made 
to work out their own salvation, to improve their own standard 
of living, and upon communist countries not involving themselves 
In the so-called national liberation struggles, a philosophy diamet a 
Cally opposed to that of China because China thinks that it is im- 
Possible for any country to improve its standard of living unless it 
1S preceded by what it calls a national liberation struggle. China 
elieves whole-heartedly in a complete involvement in these national 


liberation struggles. Of course, involvement is to be by China 
nd not by the Soviet Union or any other country because China 
of the true gospel of 


thi is 

hinks that it is today the standard-bearer 
arx and Lenin. t 
I shall tell you why the United States does not fear oF suspec 


Ovi 3 ae i Soviet 
let policy today. Vice versa, it 1S equally Pees) 


moe The Soviet Union knows that the Unite node 
W er Europe is gone and that it no longer controls Europe is at 
vay it used to about ten years ago- he NATO alliance 


Sixes an ; ; d the United States 
d sevens today. The Soviet Union an ned and both 


ar 
ee matched as far as nuclear arms are OE B E 
ntries realize that a global wat between them 3S imp 
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Today it is an accepted fact that no world war or global war can 
really break out because it would mean the complete annihilation 
of the world, the destruction of mankind and the liquidation of the 
civilization that we have built up down the ages. To use an 
American expression, brushfire wars, local wars, small wars are 
possible, but a large-scale war is unthinkable. Both the Soviet 
Union and the United States realize that a full-scale war between 
them would mean not merely the end of the United States and the 
Soviet Union but also of the world as we know it today. In this 
context, it is very interesting to note that for the first time perhaps 
in the history of the Security Council, in the history of the United 
Nations, in the history of international relations, the Soviet Union 
and the United States worked hand-in-hand to bring about a cease- 
fire in our recent undeclared war with Pakistan. When I was in 
New York, it was a strange phenomenon to see how closely the 
Soviet Union and the United States worked on this question. It 
was the first time that these two great powers found themselves in 
“agreement in the Security Council—these two countries had always 
‘been opposed to each other. Our foreign policy should aim at 
developing friendly relations with both these countries because 
we have a common bond in resisting the Chinese menace. Never 
before has the importance of this approach been realized as it is 
today. 

Now let me say a word or two about Kashmir. ae, 

We have heard and talked so much about Kashmir. As it is a 
pivotal point in our foreign policy, I must deal with this at least as 
far as the Soviet Union is concerned. The Soviet Union has always 
been firm and unequivocal in its stand in regard to Kashmir. It 
has supported our policy. It has made it perfectly clear that 
Kashmir is a part of India and that Kashmir is a domestic problem 
‘of ours. It has never wavered from that position. The United 
States had taken a different attitude in the past but one cannot help 
noticing that its attitude is changed today. I was Ambassador there 
from 1958 to 1961 and my attempts then to persuade my American 
friends and the American press to appreciate our attitude towards 
‘Kashmir had been of no avail. But only recently, for the first sme 
‘a paper like the New York Times wrote in its editorial that a ple- 
biscite was not a practical proposition. Only those who have been 
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to the United States know what a tremendous change this denotes 
in their outlook. The New York Times is a paper that reflects 
official opinion, it is a conservative paper, which has largely been 
anti-Indian and pro-Pakistani; and for that paper to say this, marks 
4 definite change in the American outlook on the Kashmir problem. 
Now, the United States really finds itself on the horns of a dilemma 
so far as its policy towards Pakistan is concerned. It backed 
Pakistan against us because Dulles, the famous or notorious Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, suspected our non-alignment and 
said that Pakistan was a safer bulwark against communism than we 
were. America wanted a power to resist communism in this part 
of the world and Dulles felt that India could not be relied upon to 
Play this Part and that the only country which might offer resistance 
was Pakistan and America, therefore, fully backed Pakistan and gave 
it all the arms it needed and helped it in every possible way. But 
recent events opened the eyes of the United States and today there 
is growing disillusionment about Pakistan’s role in South-East Asia. 
However pro-Pakistani America may still be, it cannot help notic- 
ing the flirtation—a violent flirtation—going on between Pakistan 
and China. It has gone beyond flirtation: it may more appro- 
Priately be called an intimate intercourse. It is not a legal wedding 
but an intercourse outside the law. Some powerful groups 1n 
America feel that they must continue to strengthen and support 
Pakistan and wean it away from the baneful influence of China; they 
feel that greater pressure on Pakistan might push it further into the 
Chinese camp. How Pakistan can be driven into the Chinese camp 
any further, it is difficult for me to understand? But it is an 1M- 
Portant thing that the United States has now come to realize that 
India, is the only country that can be relied upon. It has also come 
to realize that if India falls, the lights of freedom and democracy ma 
South-East Asia will go out. Itis this realization that is one of the 
snost important facts of modern international thought. If the 
United States looks upon China as its enemy number one, its realiza 
tion that enemy’s aggressive intentions can be checked only throug 
a strong India, could change the whole outlook of our foreign policy 
Compared with what it was in the past whe 


n America suspected us 
; i i à 
“nd objected to our nonsalignment, which Dulles openly described 
as immoral. } 
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We must also bear in mind that France has become the third 
force in Western Europe. Western Europe is no longer a matter 
to be settled between the United States and the Soviet Union: France 
has suddenly assumed great importance. This is largely due to 
President de Gaulle, who believes not only in the glory of France, 
but also in the individuality of France and he does not want France 
to be tied to the apron-strings of America any longer. I am afraid 
that in the past we did not attach sufficient importance to the role that 
France played in international relations and I think it is essential 
to our foreign policy to give more and more thought to the import- 
ance of France, especially its relations with us. Undoubtedly, 
France believes that China will be a great power in Asia in the next 
ten years. China’s population is several hundred millions and it 
can play a big part for good or evil in the next ten years. But our 
duty, our function, as far as our foreign policy is concerned, would 
be to make. France realize that India is also a great force which can 
maintain the balance of power in Asia. We must not permit France 
to feel that the only power which counts in Asia is China. We must 
show that India is an equally great power and that it can act as & 
bulwark against the aggressive intentions of China. 

We must also bear in mind the important role that Japan can play- 
Till recently, Japan used to be looked upon almost as a satellite of 
the United States, but this view is now gone. Japan wants to get 
out of the American ambit and assert its individuality and its 
independence and if we want to contain China, if we want to stop 
China progressing further in South-East Asia, Japan can be of con- 
siderable help to us. 

In the contemporary world another important factor is the emer&- 
ence of Africa. Africa was not on the march ten years ago but 
now it definitely is. Africa counts as an entity in all international 
gatherings and conferences and international relations. But 
African unity as such is not in sight yet. Recently Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah tried to bring about African unity but did not succeé 
because these African countries have become independent recently 
and the first result of independence always is an upsurge 2 
nationalism. African states are today more nationalistic than 
ideologically inclined in favour of this power or that. Most of them 
are very anxious today to retain their identity and independence 
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intact and are not willing to sacrifice any part of it in order to achieve 
total African unity. 

We should also ask ourselves the question whether Asian-African 
solidarity is possible. Is it a practical thing or just a slogan which 
we use on the platform of international conferences, just a flourish 
without any substance? I have not referred to the happenings in 
Algeria, where Asian-African solidarity was possible only on the 
basis of non-alignment and peaceful co-existence and that solidarity 
has been completely throttled by China, which does not believe in 
Peaceful co-existence. The very basis of Asian-African solidarity 
is, and has to be, that no African or Asian country will interfere in 
the internal affairs of another country. Now this is totally counter 
to the Chinese ideology and the Chinese philosophy, and the African 
Countries therefore objected, and quite rightly, to China’s exporting. 
its revolution to the African states who want to maintain their 
Nationalism and develop their economy according to their own 
circumstances. 

What should be our policy towards P. 
taken the view that we made a mistake in going to the United Nations. 
over Kashmir. That was a long time ago in 1947-48. But it is 
generally forgotten that we went to the United Nations as a com- 
Plainant—complaining of the Pakistani aggression in 1947, when 
its forces or ‘tribesmen’ marched into Kashmir in much the same 
Manner as they did this year. Pakistan should therefore have been 
in the dock. We were the complainant, Pakistan was the accused 
and Pakistan ultimately admitted its aggression because ofthe faci 
that the tribesmen it had sent into Kashmir were supported by its 
Tegular troops and officers could not be concealed for long. We 
complained of the aggression and Pakistan admitted the aggression 
and the Security Council ought to have had no difficulty in coming. 
to a decision and passing its judgement. Unfortunately, owing to 
the vicissitudes of international politics and international relations, 


the matter h i d before the Security Council. To- 
a aeiae seem to be in the dock. 


day, instead of Pakistan being in the dock, we 

akistan is complaining and a are the accused and the whole eee 
Of the Kashmir problem has been twisted, distorted and allow i ? 
take on an absurd form. But I am one of those who be me 
that it is a mistake to think that we can settle our differences wit 
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Pakistan by arriving at a settlement of the Kashmir question. For 
one thing, Kashmir is not negotiable and it would be wrong even to 
talk about the status of Kashmir with Pakistan. We have unfortu- 
nately made this mistake in the past but today I am glad that finally 
and ultimately we have taken up a definite and unequivocal stand on 
Kashmir. Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that we are ready to 
hand over Kashmir to Pakistan on a silver platter. I am firmly of 
the opinion that even this is not going to end our troubles. Our 
difference with Pakistan is much more basic, much more funda- 
mental. It is a difference in outlook, it is a difference in philosophy: 
Unless Pakistan changes its basic attitude, I do not see any hopes 
of a real settlement with Pakistan. You see here a democracy On 
the one hand and a dictatorship on the other; a secular state on the 
one hand and a theocracy on the other; a multi-racial and multi- 
communal society on the one hand and a country which makes Te- 
ligion the basis of its policy on the other. While this difference 
lasts, I do not see how there can be real and lasting settlement wit 
Pakistan. Do not forget that it is only religion that keeps Pakistar 
together. It was religion that brought Pakistan into existence an 
it is only religion that keeps Pakistan as a viable unit. Ask yours?! 
the question what there is in common today between East and West 
Pakistan. Culturally, they are different. East Pakistan is closet 
to West Bengal in India than to West Pakistan. In language of 1" 
outlook, they have nothing in common. The only common thing 
in East and West Pakistan is religion and it is precisely becaus? 2 
this reason that Pakistan puts so much emphasis on religion as i 
as its policy is concerned. But may I say that this is a medi 
concept. Weare living in the modern age and no country other t is 
- Pakistan believes that religion can be the basis of citizenship °" 
international relationships. When Pakistan emerges from 
medieval age into the modern age, a settlement with Pakistan 
be possible. 7 
_ With regard to China, the position is different. There is 9° -i 
ligious quarrel and it is possible to take the view that China 
evolve as the Soviet Union did. The Soviet Union ten years 
Was as aggressive as China is today. It has, however, settled € 
and has started believing in peace and peaceful co-existence. A 
may repeat itself in the case of China. But there is one impo 


will 


ago 
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differenc 2 x 
me 7 coe a Re Union and China. Chinese history” 
Piece ricen inioeiall rough the centuries, the Chinese policy has 
nae ay ee and expansionist. The Chinese people 
Bogle of God and t people. They feel that they are the chosen 
Pike word ame hey really believe that some day or other they will 
Rees, aa this persists, the danger from China will also 
Because ah ai on the one hand, you have danger from Pakistan 
China ae ees on the other hand, there is danger from 
for which a hands. aggressive, imperialistic, arrogant nationalism 
Ges TA en about the United Nations. The Secretary 
the T t if other day that the success of the United Nations is 
Mentha. he human society and that its failure is the failure of 
BP the most ene I agree. And I think that we have been one 
iets ae members of the United Nations and that we should 
Berra Gein ee although we have had in the past many causes to 
Wetted Rita aes and even anger at some of the things that the 
a when tt ns has done. „But our loyalty is clear from the fact 
Ed he United Nations called upon us to cease-fire, We 
ai ena and did so unconditionally. But there is an 
Mhk th ing that the United Nations has to bear in mind. As 
is Bee, ere Is no possibility of any big war in the future but there 
a ere of small wars (which I call brushfire wars), of 
UNGA xi p in this lies the greatest danger. It is the duty of the 
eas ations to prevent such wars, such subversions, such ag> 

ns and it can only do so if it is strong and makes its strength 


felt wh 3 
hen aggression is committed and does not hesitate to condemn 


the a 
ggressor. Our dissatisfaction with the United Nations in recent 
hat Pakistan had committed 


times ; 

sata that although it was satisfied t 

Himself), 4¢ fect us (it was the finding of the Secretary General 

gression, Saeed to name the aggressor and condemn the ag- 

an effecti he United Nations will never possibly be able to play 
ive role in the future unless it takes a strong attitude when 


t : 

me pet a or subversion. 

tai as ecurity Council has just met and pas 

iy Rompers should have any relations 

has h ative has asked the Security Council to decl 
appened in Rhodesia is a threat to peace anda 
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peace. The United Nations Charter is clear on this point; if there 
is a threat to peace, sanctions must be taken against the country 
which is responsible for this. “But unfortunately, in the past, the 
United Nations hesitated to take sanctions when it was necessary 
to do so. 
Now one word about our relations with the Commonwealth. I 
entirely agree that our anger and indignation at the policy of the 
United Kingdom with regard to the recent Indo-Pakistan conflict 
is perfectly justified. The United Kingdom has shown a bias 10 
favour of Pakistan which we are entitled to resent and we have 
shown our resentment in no equivocal terms. But we must also 
remember that the United Kingdom is not the Commonwealth. 
The action of the United Kingdom must not be attributed to the 
‘Commonwealth. We must also remember that it was we who 
created the present Commonwealth. It was Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
historic decision to join the Commonwealth that brought into being 
the Commonwealth as it exists today. In older days, it was a white 
men’s club but today it is a multi-racial association and I think it 
is good for the world that there should be more and more multi- 
tacial associations. It is a platform where we can exchange views 
and try to understand each other and, to a certain extent, influence 
public opinion. It was the Commonwealth that compelled South 
Africa to leave it because that country would not give up its racist 
apartheid policy. I think that the Commonwealth can also exercise 
an important and useful influence on the Rhodesian situation. That 
is one side of the picture. Let us look at the other. Those who are 
opponents of the Commonwealth point out that our relations wit 
the Commonwealth come in the way of our more important relations 
with the United States because in all Indo-Pakistan disputes th 
United States feels that they are a matter for Great Britain to decide 
‘owing to the Commonwealth link between India, Pakistan and Gres 
Britain. This is perfectly true. The normal American attitude 
with regard to Indo-Pakistan differences is that Great Britain, be!?® 
the head of the Commonwealth of which India and Pakistan 4°? 
members, should give the lead. It may, therefore, be said that a 
independent policy as far as the United States is concerned; 
difficult so long as we remain a member of the Commonwealt® 
These are two aspects of the question but whatever we do» 
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decision of such far-ranging consequences should be taken in haste, 
or in anger and indignation. As I said, we have created the 
Commonwealth. We have made a great contribution to it. Itisa 
multi-racial association. It is something in which we believe. If 
it can exercise an influence which helps the cause of peace or of 
human dignity, it is something to the good and, therefore, before 
We decide whether we should continue to remain in the Common- 
Wealth, we must give the question the most anxious thought and 
Consideration. 
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I consider it a great privilege to have been asked to inaugurate this 
extremely important seminar. May I welcome all the distinguished 
representatives who have come to my country from their respective 
countries in South-East Asia. There are among you scholars, educa- 
tionists, economists and sociologists. It is indeed a very distinguish- 
ed gathering. May I say this to them? They must look upon 
India as their second home because there is a lot indeed which unites 
India with the South-East Asian countries and for want of better 
expression, I would call it a bond—the bond of Sanskritic culture. 
As you know, Europe had the Latin culture and most of the Eu- 
ropean countries still look up to that culture for maintenance and 
sustenance. Many of the European languages are derived from 
that—French, Italian, Portuguese and Spanish. Similarly, I think 
if you look deep into the matter, both India and South-East Asia 
have been tremendously influenced by Sanskrit. In South-East 
Asia there was the influence of three great religions—Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Islam. Each religion, apart from preaching its own 
faith, its own gospel and its own dogma, also brought in the culture 
and the particular religion’s influence—cultural, architectura» 
artistic and aesthetic But you will find that in some of the Sout” 
East Asian countries, notwithstanding the different religions, the 
influence of Sanskrit continues, persists and is felt everywhere. Take 
even a country like Indonesia or Malaysia, largely Muslim countries: 
there too you will notice the influence of Sanskrit even in mode 
times in the fact that they still study Ramayana and Mahabhar ala, 
perhaps more than in India, so that the influence of Sanskrit 1 t 
important bond that binds India and the South-East Asian countrie 
The relations between India and South-East Asian countries ii 
back to centuries. There was no land route but we used the a 
route and there was not only traffic in goods but also traffic 10 idea 
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India, fortunately, never exported revolutions to other countries but 
did export culture and religion. It gave Buddhism to most South- 
East Asian countries, including Japan and China and also along with 
Buddhism the culture which went to these countries. To my mind, 
the predominant feature of Buddhism is compassion. That is the 
great idea that Buddha preached. He gave up his empire because 
he could not bear to see suffering. I think there is no virtue which 
1S greater than the virtue of compassion. Particularly today, when 
there is so much poverty in the world, so much unemployment, so 
much ignorance, I think it is important to bear in mind this great 
Virtue of compassion. It is only when we have compassion that we 
Will be able to work for bringing relief to those of our fellow human 
beings who do not have the privileges that we have. 

There was a time when far back in history India and South-East 
Asia Played a big role. They became competitors on equal terms 
but then something happened. Europe had the industrial and 
Scientific revolution. Somehow that revolution passed us by. The 
Tesult of this revolution in Europe was phenomenal. Before that 
every Country tried to produce enough for its own needs. The only 
Problem was the satisfaction of domestic demands but the industrial 
Tevolution introduced for the first time production on a mass scale. 

hen the countries produced more than was necessary for their own: 
domestic consumption, they looked for countries to which they could: 
export their goods and that is how trade started between the Western 
Countries and India and South-East Asian countries. Then the flag 

Ollowed the trade and more than the flag the empire followed. 
hus Came the dark age for India and South-East Asia and they 
Came under colonial domination. That practically made us forget 
Our culture and our own heritage. Therefore, one of the messages I 
Would like to give to this seminar is that you must read the history 
of India along with that of South-East Asia. Such history as has 
cen written, has been by foreigners, who have laid more stress on 
Our differences, our frictions and our conflicts rather than on those 


mee that have unified and which continue to a ee 
hen ee lasted nd then came the glorious ea 
eroen aa: he light of freedom 


kenve shook off colonialism and emerged into t 
4 independence. This led to an upsurge of n 
B8tessive nationalism, and I say, quite rightly so, 


ationalism and 
because having 
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been kept back for such a long time, the people of each country 
naturally wanted to assert their own national self-consciousness and 
their own self-reliance. And the result was that this national up- 
surge began flowering in the fields of art, music, drama, and so ON, 
which took a new form and a new shape. In some respects We fell 
back to the old times, we rediscovered our culture and we realized 
how vital that culture was. We had neglected it in the past when 
there were historical events which contributed to that neglect. But 
then there was a revival of it in the recent past when we came into 
our own and during that period we also created new forms of art. 
Having gained our independence and having asserted our nation- 
hood, we have to realize that this is a world of inter-dependence- 
Inter-dependence is necessary for the whole world but it is certainly 
necessary for India and South-East Asia. Now let me first point out 
to you what are our common problems. Most of us, oF all of us, 
ate poor. We have the problem of ignorance. We have the pro- 
blem of disease. We have the problem of unemployment. we 
have the problem of over-population and we have the problem ofa 
large majority of people living in sub-normal or sub-standard con- 
ditions. These are our problems and as such, if I may say so, our 
solutions should, to a large extent, be also common. Now it 18 
perfectly true that the West has advanced in science and technology 
at a tremendous rate. In the last fifty years there has been more 
scientific research than throughout the history of the wor d earlier 
and an indication of it can be had in the fact that today there 
100,000 scientific publications every year in sixty languages: The 


i : ; t 
gives an idea of what is now happening in the world of science: Z 
and also tê 


is true that we have to learn a great deal from the West 
other assistance from the West. But I think the delega 
with me when I say that we all believe in self-reliance 4 
that we do not want to be dependent for all time on Western to 
ance or Western knowledge or Western technology- wee 
develop our own science, our own technology. You may 5? 
science and technology are international. It is perfectly ake 
technology means the application of science to the needs a” jety. 
being of society and our society is different from Western sora 
Therefore, we have to produce a technology which suits ous Pe 
and our conditions. It is the wearer of the shoe W 


tes will agre? 


ho knows 
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it pinches and our shoe, if I may so put it, is much too small for the 
Western countries. They have very large shoes but we have very 
small shoes and we know where the shoe pinches. Therefore, my 
Suggestion to you is that we must learn to collaborate and cooperate 
In various fields, some of which have been mentioned by Dr. Loka- 
nathan—in science, in technology, in the growing of more food, in 
Increasing production in general, and so on—because, if we can co- 
Operate and work together, we will be better able to understand each 
other properly than the West can eyer understand our countries. 
We face various problems that are common to us who, so to say, 
spring from the same soil. We have grown up with problems. We 
‘now what our people need and we know very often also the solu- 
tions to them. But we lack the means and, therefore the important 
thing is to create the means which will help us solve these problems. 
l also agree that in the cultural field a great deal of collaboration 1S 
Called for. 1 welcome the idea that in each of the South-East Asian 
Countries there should be a chair of Indian studies, also chairs of 
Studies of other South-East Asian countries, if possible, and in every 
ndian university we should have provision for the study of South- 
East Asian countries. 


Now, a icali ial 
, apart from technological, industrial a tu 
We also stand, in a large way, on a common political platform. 


deologies may differ as between ourselves and some of the South- 
ast Asian countries but there is no doubt that in certain respects 
We all think alike and the most important of which is that we do 
not want any interference in our domestic affairs from any out- 
Side Power. I think on that point we are all agreed. This is an 
nPortant aspect of the foreign policy of every one of these coun yey 
cause, if we agree on this, then certain important conse- 
siiences follow, and those consequences are that we want to retain 
Our Nationhood, our integrity, our security and our independem 
do not wish to take up much more of your time, but may S 
€ English translation, just the first two lines, ob oona As 
ich you heard in Sanskrit, which is very appropriate 


Semj è 
minar, And this is what it says: 


nd cultural problems, 


May we meet together, speak together 
May our minds comprehend alike. 
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I think no other expression, would have been more appropriate 
than this s/oka in Sanskrit. As we are meeting together and speak- 
ing together, I hope our minds also will comprehend alike, because 
there is a great deal in common in our minds and culture has 
greater influence over minds than science or technology or indus- 
trial growth, and if there is that cultural bond that brings the 
minds together, that is a more lasting bond than any other. 
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18: A Tribute 


er to pay a tribute to Jawaharlal Nehru? He bestrode the 
Pe ra eao and we petty men can only remember his 
iis aot nd give him our tears wrung from a stricken heart. 
Pests that aba to every one to give a name to an age. The 17 
Ble Nehr ms was Prime Minister of India will always be known as 
Reis A $ ge. But it is not only in his country’s history that his 
eee ave remembered: In international affairs, in the evolu- 
Ee e istory, in the long road that we have travelled to 
Sr yea dignity and give freedom to the individual, the 
the Nehr is prime ministership will always be commemorated as 
Wi u epoch. 
hee sae passing away of Nehru not onl 
Brie or i ustrious sons, the world has lost a stout champion in the 
Breatest reedom and in the struggle against colonialism and the 
men “oad of the art of living together both as between 
neari RE and nation and nation. He has left a void which can 
era, filled. India and the world will never be the same without 
in ie so much a part of the nation, 
thoughts rane activity, his own impres } r 
ofan Tdi actions was so indelible that it 1s impossible to conceive 
and to fhe without Nehru. To the commonest man In the country 
Was Neh e highest statesman outside, Nehru was India and India 
Tesora: Gandhi was. the father of the nation. He gave us 
ehru ate and a sense of nationhood. On that foundation 
3 ee to raise a modern, industrial, scientific-minded nation. 
translati PN of seventeen years’ progress is the history of Nehru 
and fou 5 into action the dreams that he dreamt when he worked 
Aga ght for his country’s freedom. 
man he was essentially a man of cu 


y has India lost one of 


he was so deeply interested 
s upon the nation’s 


Iture—culture in the best 
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sense of the term which means tolerance, understanding and belief 
in human dignity and a rational outlook on life. His deep sense of 
tolerance and understanding in the domestic sphere made him the 
greatest protagonist of secularism. Every person in India mourns 
his death—and no one does so more than members of the minority 
communities. They knew that they could always look to him for 
justice and fair play. In the international field these qualities led 
him to evolve the policy of non-alignment which will always be 
associated with his name. 

His socialism was the result not so much of any economic ideology 
but as a belief in human dignity, in his hatred of poverty and disease 
and in his profound faith in the equality of man. His rational 
outlook made him fight the superstitions and inhibitions which 
retard our progress and made him attach the greatest importance 
to science not only for the purpose of expanding knowledge but 
more in order to give to his people a scientific and modern outloo 
on life. 

Life must go on even without Nehru and we must at least try 
and be worthy of his principles and ideals. We are living in difficult, 
almost critical times. The ship of state has lost its captain but 
the ship must sail however turbulent the seas. Whoever is the new 
captain, he can steer the ship by the light that Nehru’s name an 
memory will always shed and his spirit will always be there to guide 
the country he loved so greatly and to protect the people who ae 
hide devotion and a,dédication which few leaders have Teca 
in any period of history or in any part of the world. 
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oe it is very befitting that this symposium should be held on the 
ay when we are commemorating the death of the late Prime 
eee The late Prime Minister had identified himself with all 

"activities of the nation. He was associated with everything 
which was of importance to the country and, therefore, it is very 
difficult to pick out certain aspects of his work and to hold a 
symposium with regard to that. The three subjects that we have 
selected, socialism, democracy and secularism, perhaps, represent 
the three most important aspects of his work. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru attached the utmost importance to 


secularism. I think Gandhi was the greatest secularist of the age 
and, perhaps, of the century. But Gandhi’s approach to secularism 
i was a devoutly religi- 


was different from that of Nehru. Gandhi 

ous man. He respected every devout Muslim or Christian because 
he felt that there was a meeting ground between religious people and 
true religion constituted a bond and a link between human beings. 

Nehru’s approach was different—this is my analysis of hi 

look as I knew him both personally and from his work—and he was 
both personally secular and secular as a matter of policy. He did 
por believe in organized religion. To him, dogma and authori- 
tarianism were anathema. He refused to submit to any authoritative 
pronouncements without question and without scrutiny. That was 


Opposed to his scientific modern mind. 

But he realised that every human being has a spiritual craving, if 
I might use that expression. We all want to hold out our hands to 
the stars at the time of difficulty and distress—We want to turn to 
Someone higher than ourselves. And that he admitted. He was 
what I might call, and what Gilbert Murray said about himself, a 


reverent agnostic. He knew that he had no positive proof of the 
mystery of life or the mystery of the universe. But he was not a 
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scoffer. There are many who scoff at the universe, at the mystery 
one sees around one. He had great respect and reverence for the 
mystery of life, the mystery of the universe. That is why I like to 
call him a reverent agnostic. That was his personal faith. 

He also realised that in a country like India, with her many 
diversities, with her many communities and cultures, with her many 
languages, secularism was the only creed that could keep and hold 
India together. And that is why, as a matter of policy, he was a 
secularist. He elevated secularism to a great national faith, a great 
national policy. If India is one today, if India is integrated today, 
if India stands solidly behind, if I may say so, the Prime Minister, it 
is because India is secular. We forget our differences, we forget 
our diversities whenever the call of the country comes. ; 

With regard to democracy, the late Prime Minister believed in 
democracy, not merely as an institution, not merely as something 
which has certain trappings, certain types of procedures, but more 
in the sense that he believed in the people. To him, the voice of the 
People was the voice of God and he had an instinctive capacity to 
feel and know the pulse of the people. If you look through his 
life, you will find that at all critical moments he ultimately yielded 
to the voice of the people. He was surrounded by his advisers, by 
his colleagues in Parliament, but behind them he saw the people of 
India and to him democracy meant what the people of India said, 
thought and felt. He was a great parliamentarian. Although he 
was the leader of the largest party in India, he commanded power 
which no dictator, in modern age has commanded, he always 
showed the courtesy, the respect, the consideration, which Parlia- 
ment is entitled to and, therefore, he will go down in history as a 
great parliamentarian. 

With regard to socialism, to him, socialism was not a doema 
He did not believe in a doctrinaire approach to socialism, he did ue 
believe in doctrinaire socialism. To him, socialism meant ae 

justice. He knew the poverty of the people, the tremendous wor is 
through which people went, and his one great desire was tO ve 
the level of the standard of living of the people. He felt that +: 
only way in which that could be done was through socialism. Pe 

But, although he was a socialist, he was also a humanist g, to 
order to understand the late Prime Minister’s life, one has 80t ™ 
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realise the combination of socialism and humanism in him. As a 
socialist, he believed in science, he believed in progress, he believed 
in modernity. He wanted the country to go ahead, he wanted his 
country to shed the prejudices and superstitions which held it back: 
‘As a humanist, he realised that a people must keep their feet firmly 
planted in the past and that is why he had such great respect for the 
cultural legacy which we inherited from our forefathers. It was a 
very happy combination in him of a scientist, of a modernist and at 
the same time of a respector of the past traditions of our country. 
Therefore, he was a socialist essentially because he was a humanist. 

He had a great sense of compassion that made him a socialist. 
If social justice could be done through the public sector, the public 
Sector must go ahead; if social justice could be done through the 
Private sector, then the private sector must go ahead; and if social 
justice could be done through a mixed economy which we have in 
India today, then let it go ahead. Therefore, as you study his life 
and career, his development since the days when he was in 
Cambridge, when he studied Marxism and Leninism, and how his 
Philosophy evolved, you will find that his concern was what will suit 
India, suit her own indigenous conditions. You will realise that all 
the time he was thinking of the people, of their backwardness, of 
their poverty, of their illiteracy and how to achieve social justice for 
them, 

Few countries are so fortunate as to have thrown up, one after 
another, two men like Gandhi and Nehru. I think we should 
express our gratitude to providence, Or whatever power rules over 
Us, that we in our country were gifted with such two great leaders. 
It is now for us to prove worthy of the great legacy they have left 
Us, the great traditions they have left us. Their work has not yet 
finished. You remember, when Nehru died, the poem he had on 


his bedside—it was by Robert Frost: 


The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep- 

miles to travel and very little 


He had promises to keep, many 
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time left; so he must do what he could. I think everyone of us} 
should feel the same way. Our lives are short. None of us is 
indispensable. But India must live on, India must grow stronger. — 
Each one of us must realise that in the short span of life that has 
been vouchsafed to us, we must do what we can to further the three 
causes which were nearest and dearest to him, the cause of secular- P 
ism, the cause of democracy and the cause of socialism. 
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20 : Nehru and Secularism 


Wira Nehru secularism was part of his humanism. First and fore- 
most he was a humanist. He had infinite and abiding faith in 
man; in his capacity to improve his lot, to shed his prejudices and 
superstitions, to create a new world where there would be equal 
opportunity for everyone and everyone would be assured of a mini- 
mum standard of living. 

He also believed in the dignity of the individual, in the worth- 
whileness of every human soul, in refusing to attach communal 
or caste labels to people and judging them by what they were 
rather than by the gods they worshipped or the congregation they 


belonged to. 
His approach to religion was eclectic. He refused to submit to 


any dogma or doctrine. But he saw the stars and found in them 
evidence of eternity and realised the craving for holding out hands 
to them from time to time. 

From this it followed that he was temperamentally and consti- 
tutionally non-communal. He always thought and acted as an 
Indian who gave his loyalty to the whole country and who was 
proud of the legacy handed down to him by his forefathers. To 
him Indian culture represented no narrow regional or communal 
Concept, but an intermingling of many streams that had enriched 
the country and which the country had assimilated. i 

Politically he saw no future for the country unless it followed 
the path of secularism. The philosophy enshrined in our Constitu- 
tion was also his personal philosophy—equality before the law, 
common citizenship, freedom of worship and identical opportunities 
for progress to everyone residing in the country- 

Although he reluctantly agreed to the partition of the country, 
he never accepted the basis of 


partition which Pakistan claimed— 
that Hindus and Muslims constituted two different nations. He 
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had a true sense of history and was fully conscious of the fact that 
citizenship could never be equated with religion and that in India 
all down the ages people of different religions had enjoyed common 
citizenship and owed a common loyalty to their motherland. To 
him the two-nation theory was a false, mischievous and evil doctrine 
which, if accepted, would disrupt the unity and undermine the 
security of India. His Opposition to Pakistan was not based so 
much on any territorial or political consideration as on a question 
of vital principle —religious state on one side and a secular one on 
the other. 

Gandhi and Nehru were both secularists but their approach 
was different. Gandhi was essentially a religious man and to him 
all religions represented different ways of discovering the ultimate 
truth. To Nehru secularism represented a great philosophic and 
political ideal which not only India should always uphold, but 
which one day might be accepted by the whole world—the ideal 
of a multi-racial, multi-linguistic, multi-cultural society. 
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21 : Role of Administrators Today 


Tue first thing that I would like to say about administration is that 
it should not be rigid. It should be flexible. It should be adapted 
to the particular circumstances in which the administration is to be 
carried on, to the particular country and the environment in which 
it is to be carried out. There should be no fixed, rigid rules about 
In order to realise what administration should 
what the object of public administra- 
blic administration is to 


administration. 
achieve, we have to bear in mind 
tion is and if I may say so, the object of pu 
give to the people a good, clean and honest government. 

In our country we have been very fortunate in one respect. When 
the transfer of power took place, we inherited a first class public 
Service. It is not true of many countries which have achieved 
independence in the recent past. In the last 20 years after the Second 
War, several countries gained independence. They have serious 
Problems and many of them are due to the fact that they do not have 
a good administration or a good administrative service. We were 
fortunate that when we became independent, we had really a first 
class public service and in my opinion today also, whatever may be 
the shortcomings, we continue to have one of the finest public 


services anywhere in the world. i 

But the public administration that we had before independence 
and the public service that we have today differ in many respects- 
The important thing is that administration today has got to be ad- 
Justed to a new India. The administration of free India has certain 
Objectives. The British Government wanted to achieve certain 
things in the country and administration was intended for that 
Purpose. In the India of today our objectives, our ideals are differ- 
ent and, therefore, our administration should be geared to the new 


Conditions. oA 
in pre-indep 


ia? Th 
Now what was the situation 1 endence India? The 
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British Government was largely interested in law and order. _ That 
was its primary concern. India was a colony or dependency. The 
British Government was the ruling power and they had to see that 
law and order was maintained. The public service was, therefore, 
largely trained to sec that law and order was properly maintained 
in the country. 

The other policy pursued by the British Government was a policy 
of laissez faire, leaving things alone; a policy of non-intervention. 
In social matters, the British Government said, “we do not want to 
interfere with your customs and habits and pursuits. It is your 
‘concern and not ours. So long as there is peace in this country, so 
long as law and order is maintained, we do not want to interfere.’ 
It is because of this policy that we remained socially backward. It 
‘was the same to a large extent with regard to industry. They allowed 
free competition. They were not interested in the public sector as 
we are today because it was not their concern as to whether India 
progressed industrially or not. On the contrary, their interest was 
that India should remain largely a purely agricultural country S° 
that it could import industrial goods from England and other 
‘western countries. Therefore, by and large, the principle of the 
British Government was that a country is best governed which 1S 
‘governed least. The public administration, although it was efficient 
and good, had not to take on that speed, that sense of urgency» 
that sense of immediate results which we require today. 

Now in the India of today the position is entirely different. To- 
‘day we require first and foremost a transformation of our society 
and this transformation is to take place in various spheres. We we 
our society to be changed socially. We want the outlook of au 
People to be changed. We want to fight superstition and prejudis g 
We want to have our country as a modern, rational, forward 100 a 
ing country. We believe in social justice. We believe in ie 
vention as against the British policy of non-intervention becaus¢ y F 
think it is the duty of the government to help the vulnerable aar 
of society, the weak sections of society such as women, back ai 
classes, backward areas. The government feels that its duty 1$ id 
strengthen these vulnerable and weak sections so that India soy 
progress. Therefore far from saying that a country is best sova 
which is least governed, our motto today is that a country 1S 
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governed which is most governed. 

I do not use the expression ‘most governed’ in the sense of un- 
necessary interference with the individual, unnecessary trespass upon 
his privacy and rights but in the sense that government aSsumes 
tesponsibility for all sections of society to ensure that progress is 
made. It does not sit back and say, well let the private sector 
manage things in its own way, let there be free competition, let the 
law of supply and demand work. The duty of government today 
is to see that India progresses, not merely one section of the 
country but all sections. The duty of the government is to see that 
there is as little social injustice as possible. The duty of the govern- 
ment is to see that there is as little disparity of wealth as possible 
between different sections of society. Therefore, today administra- 
tion means, administering a very complex, complicated, sophisticated 
society. The administrator of today has thus to face much more 
difficult problems than the administrator of yesterday. l 

What are the functions of the administrator? In my opinion the 
most important function is to implement the policy of the govern- 
ment. Here the greatest difficulty in administration is caused by 
the time-lag between a decision and its implementation. Let me 
€xplain this. I do not mind what time is taken for laying down a 
Policy. The duty of those who lay down a policy is to listen to 


all points of view, to examine every aspect of the question, to realise 
the consequences of the action that is going to be taken. But once 
iderable time-lag 


the policy is laid down, there should not be a consies” 
between the policy and its implementation. And I think today one 
Of the greatest weaknesses in our administration 1s the great delay 
between the laying down of the policy and its implementation. 
In many government departments lots of decisions are pigeon- 
Oled for years. Committees have been appointed, committees 
ave reported, decisions have been taken, government ‘eres 
have been passed on those decisions, and nothing has been done 
implement those decisions or those resolutions. And this he 
Mind is one of the greatest weaknesses of our admini og art 
Ound that after a decision has been taken, ‘processing » A i 
Which I have come to abominate, of the decision, starts. A oe a on 
'S not immediately implemented. Tt is still to be WE an 
Scision may be given by the minister at the highest level. 
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innocence when I first became a Minister I thought that as soon as} 
had given a decision, it would be carried out the same day or the next 
day. But to my surprise I found that lots of steps had to be taken 
before my decision was actually carried out. And we have this 
system of what is known as processing the order or decision given: 
by the minister. ' 

Processing very often means the moving of files upwards and 
downwards. I find there are two ladders of files going up and down! 
An order is passed by the minister, file goes down fom him, right 
down to the most junior clerk and then again the file travels uP from 
him to the secretary before the decision is taken to implement ay 
very often one finds in the file nothing else except signatures ° 
various officers but the procedure has got to be rigidly gone through: 
Every officer must see the file, every officer must look at it, some may 
make a note, some may not. But the indispensable condition of an 
order being carried out is this moving of files up and down. I thn 
one of the curses of modern civilization and of administration 35 the 
system of noting. I wish there were fewer notings and mo 
decisions. 

I would suggest that a personal discussion, if I may call it, between 
the head of a department and the subordinate, who has to carry o 
his decision, is much more efficacious and expeditious than mali 
a note and starting this journey of the file upwards and dovana ; 
' One of the classical methods of delay in taking decisions 1$. n 
åppointment`of committees. If you do not want to take a decinia 
appoint a committee and hope that the committee will take aS ie 
as possible to make its report. Even when the report comes ide 
can still delay decision by appointing another committee to CO ie 
the report of that committee and this procedure goes On- nt to 
times, the head of the department or the minister does not W? n be 
have the courage of giving a decision or declare a policy and t A the 
wants to take shelter behind a committee. This is anot ne rees 
weaknesses of our administration, this syste 4 
Committees can serve very useful purposes in collecting Bu 
finding facts, in giving advice to the head of the departmen nie de- 
once the report has been given the minister or the head © r and 
partment must make up his mind either to accept the repo of the 
implement it or to say that he does not agree with the repo” 
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committee and he comes to a different conclusion. But he does not 
just want to decide. He prefers to shirk responsibility and instead 
of openly saying that he cannot make up his mind or he dare not 
decide, he takes refuge behind a committee. 

The next duty of an administrator and it is, in my opinion, the most 
important, is to give honest advice. Now there was one thing under 
the British Government which I have always admired; the civil 
servants and the administrators of those days were always told to 
give honest advice to members of the council or the governor or 
viceroy whoever he may be. They were told; “do not worry if your 
advice does not suit our opinion. Do not worry if your advice 
irritates us. Your duty is to give honest advice and we will take the 
decision.” Now, I am afraid, our standards have changed a little 
in this direction, There is often an attempt on the part of adminis- 
trators or civil servants to find out what advice would please his 
head or his superior and then giving that advice rather than the 
advice which he should honestly give. The duty of the adminis- 
trator is to be fearless, frank and honest. After all he has not to 
decide. He myst tell the minister or the head of the department, 
“These are the obstacles in the way of your policy, these will be the 
consequences.” If the minister or the head of the department has 
understood this and he chooses to decide the other way, it is his 
responsibility. No administrator, who is a real administrator, who 
is an honest administrator, should shirk responsibility of giving 
honest, frank advice to the head of the department or the minister. 

The other duty of the administrator is,to see that administration 
is not wooden and that it is not unimaginative. The administrator 
should not forget that he is dealing with human beings. We 
often get statistics before us and we forget that there are human be- 
ings behind statistics. We have rules before us. We forget that 
Tules are made to apply to human beings. And even when you 
Cannot help a person, even when rules prevent you from doing any- 


thing, it makes all the difference in the world what the ae A 
sodig ou for advice or guidance or heip. 
ev an tics of a good administrator 


think one of the haracteris 
greatest chara! i 
Should be a sense of human sympathy and a sense oficompa ia 


and a sense of understanding. i Fae genes 
The administrator should always realise that his decision 1S Bone 
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to affect human beings, that human beings have their problems; 

their troubles and their sufferings and he must never forget that. 

Therefore he must see to it that administration is not wooden but 

is imaginative and humane. Many an administrator just takes 

shelter behind certain rules. I know rules have got to be obeyed 

but more important than rules are the human beings to whom the 

rules are to be applied. Therefore the administrator should always 

keep before his mind’s eye the person or persons whom he is going t 

to affect or influence by the decision that he is going to take. i 
The administrator must also realise that public administration 1$ 

carried on in order to serve some purpose and that the function 0 

administration is to secure that purpose, to carry out and achieve 

that purpose. Administration is not something to be carried on 10 

isolation. It must be geared to some particular objective. The 


whole purpose of administration is to achieve something. It may 
h nearer 10 


Un- 


less it serves some purpose, unless it helps to achiev 
administration is futile, meaningless and very irrelevant.. 
absolutely essential that if administration is to be good, 
standards are to be maintained, our administrators should hav 


imagination and vision. to 
e in this country 


3 ae Ses 
realise. We have only gone part of the way towards achieving ie at 
A look at the directive principles in the Constitution shows a 

rom the 


many directives are still to be achieved; how far we are fi en 
even for ordinary standards of life which our fellow countrym 
should attain. Therefore, when administration is to be carrie as 
in a country like ours with a large population, with a glorion Td 
and with a Constitution which lays down some of the finest oom 
tive principles than any constitution has done, there is every FO 
for vision and imagination in administration. 

I need hardly say that there must be integrity an 5 u 
administration. I am not one of those who believe in witch; ing 4 
ing. Iam not one of those who believe in our country E atio} 
police state. I am not one of those who believe that administt vigi 
can become more honest or more clean by keeping 4 °° nae nave 
over every administrator and watching his every action. ~ 
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always believed in life that if you trust people they will respond to 
that. Trust begets trust. Very rarely in my life have I found that 
‘this principle has not been observed. If you distrust a person, 
‘there is no reason why he should be worthy of your trust. But if 
you trust a person, the chances are that he will respond to your trust 
and say to himself, ‘there is the head of the department or minister 
who trusts me and I must be worthy of that trust.’ Therefore, 
honesty and integrity cannot be brought about either by witch- 
hunting or by too much vigilance or too much supervision over the 
working of the administrators. Honesty and integrity is something 
internal, something inherent, something which is part of a man’s 
make-up and I think, by and large, all administrators are honest 
and clean. But this is an objective which we have to keep in mind. 
Unless you have an honest and clean administration, however 
efficient it may be, the administration will fail. Do not forget that 
the common man has very high standards. We do not realise it. 
The common man knows the difference between an honest and a 
dishonest administrator. He knows the difference between a clean 
administration and an administration which is not clean. If 
administration is intended to serve the purposes of the common 
man, a clean and honest administration is a sine qua non of an 
efficient administration. í 
Finally, I should like to touch upon a serious bottle-neck in our 
administration and that is our financial rules. These rules were 
devised for a time and for a society which moved slowly and are 
completely out of date today. I entirely agree that strict financial 
supervision for administration is essential. I entirely agree that it 
is the duty of the finance department to see that every paisa of public 
money is honestly spent and spent for a proper purpose. I entirely 
agree that every public expenditure should be properly audited. 


But the matter does not stop there. It goes far beyond this and 
e. Before any 


quick administration almost becomes impossibl ‘ 
To get an item 


amount can be spent, it has got to be budgeted for. 
r : s close scrutiny of the 


into a budget is difficult enough. There 1 sel 

Needs and requirements before a decision is taken that a particular 
item should be included in the budget. But the difficulty starts 
after the item is in the budget. Every ministry has a financial ad- 
Viser attached to it and even though the minister oF the teeputy 
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minister or the secretary orders a particular expenditure which has 
been budgeted for and which means the necessity for it has been 
demonstrated, the thing has again to be scrutinized by the financial 
adviser. But it does not stop there. It has got to go to the Finance 
Ministry for a further scrutiny and all this when the item is in the 
budget itself. Now after the money is spent, there is the audit. 
Therefore, it is not possible for any minister or any secretary OT any 
head of the department to spend any money which is not budgeted 
for, for which he will not have to account ultimately to the audit. 
And one can imagine the obstacles in the way of spending anything 
outside the budget. Your institute should take up as a matter 0 
urgency the reform of our financial rules. They constitute the 
greatest road block in our progress. They are the cause of the 
greatest delays; nothing can be done, no action can be taken, a 
policy can be given effect to, without going through these tedious 
and time consuming procedures. 
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22: A Tribute to Homi Bhabha 


we have met here this afternoon to mourn the death of and pay 
ur homage to Dr. Bhabha. He was a distinguished son of India 
and a brilliant scientist. If India today has a pre-eminence in the 
field of nuclear science, it is almost entirely due to his efforts 
He had a brilliant career at Cambridge and at a very young age fe 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. And after that he dedica- 
ted his brilliance, his talent, his ability, to the cause of country. 

It is true that he was a great believer in the peaceful purposes 
of atomic science. But being a lover of his country he was prepared 
in case of need to use that knowledge for other purposes. He did 
not want India to be caught napping as she was in 1962. I myself 
believe that it will be a mistake for India to explode the nuclear 
bomb. What we may gain in prestige, we will lose in international 
Teputation. After all we have an international reputation in the 
world. We are the country of Buddha, Asoka and Gandhi, and 
we have made a great contribution to the cause of peace. I know 
belonging to the Nuclear Club seems to add status and prestige to 
countries, But we have turned away from that course. However, 
Bhabha was prepared, in case the policy of the Government changed, 
to go ahead and explode the nuclear bomb within the shortest possible 


time. 

` One of his great contrib 
talent and to give every encourag 
leon once said, “It is not enous 
Produce great men.” And Bhabha 
you look around India today, there 


trained, supported, sponsored, encoura 


working in his two institutes and also in other laboratories. There- 
fmen and scientists. And 


fore, in a sense, he was a maker o 
scientists will always remember this contribution of his to the cause 


utions as 2 scientist was to search for 
ement to young scientists. Napo- 
h to be great yourself, you must 
followed that adage. When 
are many young scientists 
ged by Bhabha, who are 
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of science. 

It can be said that in a sense no human being is indispensable. 
A man dies, somebody succeeds him, life goes on and the work 
goeson. But in more senses than one Bhabha was really indispensa- 
ble. Not only was hea great scientist but he had many international 
contacts. I know when'I was in Washington and in London what 
contacts he had, at the highest level, with scientists and especially 
atomic scientists. And whoever succeeds him, however able and 
‘competent he might be, it must take some time before he could 
establish the contacts that Bhabha had. Bhabha was respected 
all over the world. He was looked up to and advanced countries 
like United States, France and United Kingdom saw in him 4 
symbol of India’s progress. 

But he was not only a scientist. He was an all rounded person 
and possessed an integrated personality. He was a humanist in the 
best sense of the term. We are hearing today of the gulf betwee? 
sciences and humanities. We are often told that these two are no: 
on speaking terms, that no dialogue is carried on or can be carr t 
on between sciences and the humanities. Bhabha proved tg 
when you are an integrated man you could be at the same time a 
distinguished scientist and a humanist. He loved all those things 
which beautify life. He was fond of music, he was fond of painting 
he was fond of sculpture. As far as music is concerned, he 94 d 
a deep insight into western music and he also understood and Jove 1 
our own music. I know how fond he was of Indian clases 
dancing. In painting, he was no mean painter himself. alls 
seen in his room paintings of a very high order hanging on the wa a 
And when asked, “Who was the painter?”, he would modestly § 
he himself. As regards sculpture, he had also a great eye itect 
beautiful pieces of sculpture. When the great English arch u- 
Wren who built St. Paul’s Cathedral was asked what was his P 
ment, he said in Latin, “Look around you, and that is my En 
ment.” What he meant was, look around you in St. r is 
Cathedral. I think one of the greatest monuments of B nae u go 
the two institutes which adorn the city of Bombay. When yale 
to the Institute of Fundamental Research or you go to the a the 
Establishment in Trombay, not only you are impressed ee by 
talent which you find within the building but yow are also, st 
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the beauty of the surroundings. It was Bhabha’s philosophy and 
X I think it was a sound philosophy that a building in order that 
it should be functional need not be ugly. You can combine a 
functional building with an:aesthetic one.’ There was no reason why 
in order to carry. on important national work you must sit in ugly 
surroundings. And, therefore, when you. go to these institutes 
you see the garden beautifully laid out, the pieces of sculpture, the 
Paintings adorning the walls. He believed in gracious living and 
I think as far as the art of gracious living is concerned, it is fading 
out. He was, perhaps, one of the last representatives of that art. 

As far as I am concerned, Bhabha’s death is a personal loss to 
me. I knew him for over 30 years. He was a stimulating companion. 
He was a loyal friend and he was a fearless critic of everything that 
was shoddy and shabby. Death must come to every one. The 
One certainty in life is death. But when a man dies in the fullness 
of years, having fulfilled his mission, having reached the end of 
his journey, one feels sad but one says to oneself, after all it is the 
natural end: But when a man is cut off in his prime with his 
mission unfulfilled, his journey incomplete, his dreams unrealised, 
there are tears for that human tragedy. And, therefore, the death 


of Bhabha is a real tragedy not only to his personal friends like 
ndia and to the world 


myself, but it is a tragedy to the whole of I 

of science. I might say that history was cheated by the death of 
Bhabha because we do not know what pages he would have con- 
tributed if he had lived on, to the history of our country and certainly 
to the scientific history of our country. All those pages remain 
Unwritten. 

Well, we have met here, as I said, to mourn his death, to lament 
his death, but let us make up our minds as to what we will do to 
Perpetuate his memory. Bhabha had a great faith and confidence 
in his country and if you want to be loyal to his memory, we should 
have the same faith and confidence. Some of us are pt to be 

d difficulties, but 


Sceptical, so are perturbed by upsets an i 
Sa ag z swerved from his faith that 


Bhabha kept a stout heart and never i 
there was a great future for India. He had also great faith and 
confidence in science, in India and the scientists in India. He felt 
Certain that science and scientific research could transform our 
backward society and could make us 4 modern country. In that 
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faith he lived and in that faith he died. And those of us who are 
here today to mourn and lament his death must go away with this | 
abiding faith that come what may, whatever difficulties we may 
have to face, India will rise above them and very soon, though he 
would not be there to see it, his dreams of a great, prosperous and 
scientific India will be realised. 
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